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College signs on 
with eCollege.com 


Professor Robert Letovsky uses 
eCollege.com for business class 


By Luke Q. Stafford 
Staff Writer 


In an effort to support grow- 
ing technological needs and pro- 
vide Internet-based learning 
opportunities, St. Michael's 


College recently signed a con-- 


twith eCollege.com. 
_ ECollege.com _ provides 
services such as discussion 
groups, class chats, project pre- 
sentations and online lectures to 
students and professors who 
choose not to meet in person. The 
site is aimed at graduate students 
who do not have time to meet in 
a classroom because of family or 
career obligations. 
Robert Letovsky, the associ- 
ate dean for academic affairs and 
a proponent of the plan, said the 





Letovsky is utilizing his under- 
graduate “eCommerce” class at 
St. Michael's to learn the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of fiber- 
optic education. 

Letovsky's class meets in a 
classroom on Mondays and 
Fridays. Instead of a Wednesday 
meeting, he posts one or two 


questions relevant to the week's | 


topic on eCollege.com. Students 
respond at their convenience. 
"They can sign on in the 
afternoon or at 2 a.m., whenever 
they want," Letovsky said. 
Students can review class- 
mates’ responses and post their 
reactions or answer the original 
question. The interaction pro- 


- motes communication and stimu- 


lates reflection, Letovsky said. 
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Welcome 
to the real 
world 


Management and 
Organizational 
Behavior class 


teaches students 
life skills 


By Missie Thurston 
Staff Writer 


"He toid us we had com- 
plete control of the class. I say, 
if we don't want to switch posi- 
tions, we shouldn't have to. He's 
not our professor; he's the senior 
manager." 

That announcement came 
from a group of what appears to 
be 12 students in a-classroom, 
but what many people don't 
know is these people are not 
"students" and this is no "class- 
room." 


St. Michael’s firefighters (back, from left) junior John 
MacCallum, junior Erin Rustay, junior Kevin Rice, sophomore 
Jon Stolpinksi, (front, from left) junior Mike Patten, senior Jesse 
Dobiecki, junior Liz Tardugno are some of the students who 
serve the surrounding community. See Page 13. 


Welcome to XB, a class 
offered at St. Michael's College. 
XB stands for experienced 
based, and it is a teaching tactic 


collaboration with eCollege.com 

is a form of networked learning. See E-COMMERCE, 
Although the plan was origi- Page 4 

nally intended to benefit St. 


Michael's graduate students, 





What’s not on the St. Mike’s tour? 


‘Prospective students bypass North Campus, observatory, athletic fields and others 


By Tim Simard 
Staff Writer 


As a prospective student 


tours St. Michael's campus, he or 


she is introduced to the benefits 
the college has to offer with the 
help of a friendly tour guide. But 
some students feel the tour does 
not give a prospective student an 
accurate representation of the 
campus. 

The guides give a tour of the 
academic buildings while includ- 
ing sections of the campus per- 
taining to everyday college life. 

"Once they see the school, 
they love it," admissions recep- 





prospective students on the tour. 


tionist Stephanie Noakes said. 
The tour's purpose is to per- 
suade the prospective student to 


Photo by Matt Frawley 
The Ethan Allen Apartments are one of the many things not shown to 


attend St. Michael's. 
"It's a business. They are try- 
ing to get people to come," said 


sophomore tour guide Rilda 
Letourneau. 

A typical tour takes prospec- 
tive students through the academ- 
ic buildings to show them class- 
rooms and computer labs. They 
see the chapel, Alliot Hall, the 
residence halls, the library, 
Tarrant and Ross Sports Center. 

The tour guide describes the 
places in great detail, and gives 
information that will help the 
prospective students decide if St. 
Michael’s is where they want to 
attend college. 


See TOUR, 
Page 3 


being practiced by Roger Putzel 
of the business department in his 
Management and Organiza- 
tional Behavior class. 

This course focuses on 
managerial and behavioral 
skills, but with no "students," no 
textbook and no teacher. 

The people traditionally 
called students are members. 

Instead of a textbook, they 
use a manual, and in place of a 
teacher they have a senior man- 
ager. 

Putzel taught his first 
semester of Management and 
Organizational Behavior as a 
lecture format using a textbook. 

He said his second or third 
year teaching he began building 
the manual "XB: Manual for a 
Learning Organization” and has 
been working on this format 
ever since. 

See XB, 
Page 5 













Friday, Oct. 13 
12:25 a.m. Alcohol violation in the — 


McCarthy Arts Center 
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‘Physical Plant’s budget decreases 


St. Michael's students’ expectations remain high for custodial staff 


By Matt Powers 
Staff Writer 


A local increase in job avail- 
ability and a decrease of more 
than $400,000 in budget funds 
left St. Michael's Physical Plant 
understaffed and overworked. 

Student expectations, how- 
ever, remain high. 

While the budget has 
decreased Physical Plant employ- 
ees said they are content with the 
college. 

During the past two years, 
the department has seen its budg- 
et cut by $414,000 while the col- 
lege's total expenses have 
increased by almost $3 million. 

"We do feel greatly appreci- 
ated by both the school and the 
students," said director of 
Physical Plant Timothy Pedrotty. 

"Without the students we 
wouldn't be here, so we do our 
best to make the school a good 
place to live and a good place to 
study." 

About $2.9 million was 
spent on plant maintenance last 
fiscal year, which ended June 30, 
said Mary Jane Russell, director 
of financial planning and budget 


management . 

The figure is not limited to 
Physical Plant's budget, but also 
includes money other depart- 
ments use in relation to utility 
fees, Russell said. 

If a computer needed 
replacement, the cost of a new 
one would be included in the 
plant maintenance figure, she 
said. 


Next year's exact budget is 


unknown, but an increase for util- 
ities is planned, Russel said. 

There are many factors that 
go into deciding the budget, she 
said. 

The real problem, though, 
according to Pedrotty, is finding 
help. 

"Nowadays, the job market 
is so open," he said. "Everyone's 
got an ‘employees wanted’ sign. 
I heard an ad on the radio for a 
plumber with a starting pay of 
$56,000.” 

Pedrotty said Physical Plant 
cannot afford to match those fig- 
ures. 

While Pedrotty has no idea 
why the budget has decreased, he 
said the school must look at the 
big picture when deciding on its 
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Custodian George Fillman said he enjoys working for the college. He 
returned to work for St. Michael’s this year after retiring three years 
ago. ; 





annual allocation of money. 

Some assets have higher pri- 
orities and they receive addition- 
al funding. 

He also said the cuts have 
made his department constantly 
re-engineer and reallocate its 
funds so they can function prop- 
erly. . 

After retiring three years 
ago, custodian George Fillman 
returned to his job this year. 

He said the school takes 
good care of its employees and 
pays competitive wages. 

Fillman said, students some- 
times expect too much of the cus- 
todial staff. 

He said excessive drinking in 
the dorms makes his job and 
those of his co-workers more dif- 
ficult than they. have to be. 

"One day the trash was so 
heavy from all the empty beer 
cans that one janitor couldn't lift 
it by herself," he said. 

Little things like proper recy- 
cling of bottles and cans go a long 


Photo by Matt Frawley 
Physical Plant’s budget decreased by more than $400,000 dollars. 


way, Fillman said. 

While there are gripes to the 
job, Fillman still calls his work a 
“gravy job” and said he feels 
appreciated by both the college 
and the students. 

Some students agree with 
Fillman. 

"I expect the custodians to 
keep the bathrooms clean," soph- 
omore Brian Duffy said. "But it 
isn't their job to have to clean up 
unnecessary messes made by 


‘ careless students." 


Freshman Brian Clifford 
agreed with Duffy. 

"I've worked as a janitor 
myself and while I never minded 
doing my job, it's frustrating to 
have the expectation of cleaning , 
up unnecessary messes," he said. 

"Students expect timely 
service and we do sometimes get 
taken for granted, but we do get a 
lot of recognition, too," said Alan 
Dickinson, manager of grounds 
and property maintenance at St. 
Michael’s. 
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TOUR: Students think tour is incomplete 


Continued from Page 1 


The tour does not cover any 
of North Campus, the Ethan 
Allen apartments, Doc Jacobs 
field, Jeanmarie Hall, the obser- 
vatory, or Senior, St. Joseph and 
Salmon halls. 

"They don't leave room for 
mentioning North Campus," said 
sophomore Meredith Story, who 
guided tours last year, "but I told 
them about it if I remembered." 

As for Doc Jacobs. Field, 
Story said tours didn't go there 
because the field was often 
locked. 

Story also said they could 
make exceptions if the prospec- 
tive student wanted to participate 
in athletics. 

Story, who did not take a 
tour when considering St. 
Michael's, said her decision 
would not have been based on the 
tour. "It wouldn't have made a 
difference," she said. 

Some students said North 
‘Campus should be part of the 
tour to give students a feel for the 
rest of campus. 

"North Campus would be an 
important part of the tour to let 
the students know that there is a 
connection between up north and 
the main campus," said Alyssa 
Clark, resident coordinator for 
the Ethan Allan apartments. 


wheat A "good chunk of the stu- © 
'~ dents" live up at North Campus, — 


and the tour should include that 
so parents know where all the 
housing is, Clark said. 
Prospective students said the 
tour gives them a broad sense of 
what St. Michael's would be like. 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
The observatory, located across the street from the college, is a part of 
the campus skipped by the tour. 





"] thought [the tour] was 
really good. I like the idea of how 
they have a semester abroad pro- 
gram," said Matthew Mullen, 17, 
from Dracut, Mass. 


Kristen Potter, 17, of Barre - 


agreed. "The tour was great. 
There are so many things avail- 
able to different students," she 
said. 

Tour guides usually have to 
field questions from parents as 
well as from the students. 

"You'll usually get questions 
from dads about safety," said 


_Letourneau 


~ “Some common questions 
from parents have to deal with 
drinking on campus. 

“Tf someone asks me about 
drinking, I tell them that obvious- 
ly college students will drink,” 
Letourneau said. 


“St. Mike's _ discourages 
drinking and it's up to the stu- 
dents to make their own choices,” 
she said. 

Although the tour gives an 
overview of the main campus, 
some students believe it does not 
give a great feeling of the college 
lifestyle. 

Freshman Mark Hamylak 
remembers the tour as a good 
experience. "The guide was a 
good representation of the 
school," he said. 

Hamylak said he disliked 
the Green Mountain Dining 
Room. | 

"I was repulsed by the giant 
condoms. I didn't know what to 
expect from that," he said, in ref- 
erence to the art hanging from the 
lights. 

Now, Hamylak said he 
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The Vermont Public Radio building on North Campus is bypassed 
when prospective students are looking at the college. 





thinks the college atmosphere is 
great, but is lacking in some 
areas. “There aren't enough 
places to chill out, like game 
rooms," he said. 

For Hamylak's _ parents, 
Steve and Rita, the tour gave an 
impression that there is always 


- something to do, which, they said 


is not always the case. 

The tour was presented well 
and the college gave a very 
impressive orientation, Rita 
Hamylak said. 


Students ask alumni for donations 


Institutional Advancement conducts annual phone-a-thon; students earn money 


By Alison Lima 
Staff Writer 


_ Students can have direct 
effects on financial endowments 
at St. Michael's by becoming paid 
callers for the phone-a-thon or by 
volunteering to encourage alumni 
involvement with the college. — 

St. Michael's conducts an 
annual phone-a-thon through the 
Office of Institutional 
Advancement to raise money. 

The phone-a-thon runs about 
20 weeks each year, from 
September to November and 
from January through March or 
April. , 

Students usually request 
applications in response to a 
mass e-mail at the beginning of 
each semester, sent by Paul 
Leduc, the assistant director for 
annual giving. 

Student callers are paid to 
call St. Michael's alumni and par- 
ents and ask for donations to the 
Annual Fund. The callers are 
paid wages comparable to work- 
study pay, but the jobs are not 
awarded through financial aid. 

Last year's Annual Fund 
raised more than $1.6 million. 


“Part of the reason 
I’m here is because 
of scholarships. It’s 
different than a 
credit card company 
or a telemarketer 
calling.” 


Gretchen O’ Sullivan, 
junior 


This fund is used to support 
the general needs of the college 
from year to year, because, Leduc 
said, "it costs more to run a col- 
lege than tuition can cover." 

The Board of Trustees 
decides annually where the 
money is needed most, and por- 
tions of the Annual Fund go 
directly to financial aid and 
scholarships, he said. 

Students who become paid 
callers are’earning money while 
advancing the welfare of the col- 
lege, increasing the school's 
financial aid endowments, and 
strengthening alumni relations. 


The students who work 
soliciting funds for the Annual 
Fund like to see their work pay 


off for students through financial 


aid. 

"The reason I don't feel bad 
about calling people and asking 
for money is that some of that 
money goes to scholarship," said 
junior Gretchen O'Sullivan, who 
is working for her third semester 
on the phonathon. 

"Part of the reason I'm here 
is because of scholarships. It's 
different than a credit card com- 
pany or a telemarketer calling," 
she said. 

Sophomore student caller 
Katrina d'Anjou, said she likes to 
see some of the money that 
comes in go to financial aid 
because "it helps a lot of different 
students afford to come to 
school.” 

The Annual Fund con- 
tributes to the college's endow- 
ment, which has risen from $18 
million in 1990 to more than $46 
million. 

Leduc said the students 
working on the phonathon are a 
"close group of callers." 

"There is no doubt in my 





you are interested in j 
sontact the Admissions 





mind that they believe in what 
they are raising funds for, and 
that is the general welfare of the 
college," Leduc said. 

Volunteer students join the 
Founders Society, formerly 
Students Today, Alumni 
Tomorrow, which works with the 
Office of Alumni and Parent 
Relations to promote interaction 
between alumni and students at 
St. Michael's. 

Because of the work of more 
than 70 students who are mem- 
bers of the Society, alumni feel 
more connected to the college 
and may be more willing to 
donate to the Annual Fund. 

The Office of Alumni and 
Parent Relations and_ the 
Founders Society work with stu- 


at ex! 2567 or e-mail 





ining the Founder’s Society 
Office at ext. 3000. 


dents and alumni to organize 
events such as_ receptions, 
reunions, golf tournaments, 
Homecoming Weekends, and the 
Annual Children's Holiday Party, 
scheduled for Dec. 2. 

They are also in charge of 
student tours and day visits. 
Students who are members and 
those without a direct affiliation 
,volunteer to help out at alumni 
events. 

The work of the Founders 
Society and the Office of Alumni 
and Parent Relations could be 
behind some of the contributions 
of alumni to the Annual Fund. 
Seventy-five percent of alumni 
have participated in the fund at 
least once. 
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E-COLLEGE: Courses 
use online medium 


Students, faculty learn the benefits of the Internet 


Continued from Page 1 


Once at the eCollege.com 
homepage, students must enter a 
course code to view the profes- 
sor's updated material. 

Upon entrance, students 
may take advantage of the site's 
numerous features, including 
scholarship applications, hints on 
how to adjust to online courses, 
tips on beefing up a resumé, and 
24-hour professional assistance. 

Two representatives from 
eCollege.com visited the college 
last week to train more than a 
dozen faculty members who vol- 
unteered to learn more about the 
new prospect. 

"{It] was very successful," 
Letovsky said. 

Without eCollege.com, St. 
Michael's professors use 
Microsoft's Front Page Web 
design program. 

According to webmaster 
Brian McDonald, eCollege.com 
is simply an easier way to piece 
information together. 

"It's a better overall product, 
certainly more technologically 
advanced," McDonald said. 

School of International 
Studies instructor Christine 
Bauer-Ramazani explained, 
however, the St. Michael's server 
is not always reliable. 

Bauer-Ramazani, who has 
students in Greece, Canada, New 
Hampshire, and locally, is mov- 
ing her "Computer-Assisted 
Language Learning" graduate 
course off of Mikenet and onto 
eCollege.com this January. 

The move will allow her to 


“E-commerce is a 
technologically- 
demanding course 
and it makes sense 
that at least one 
aspect of the class be 
virtual.” 


Bradley Rosa, 
senior 


work with more memory and 
space. 

"It's very important with an 
online course to have it available 
when [the students] need it," 
Bauer-Ramazani said. 

Students don’t have to 
worry about added costs of 
online courses. St. Michael's 
covers the cost of eCollege.com's 
services, which is quite nominal. 

According to 
Letovsky, the college pays less 
than it would to purchase a text- 
book for each student taking the 
course. 

Christopher Albina, a junior 
business major, is in Letovsky's 
eCommerce class. 

"I think it's great," Albina 
said. "They need more courses 
like this here." 

Some students said the 
growing technological aspects of 
eCommerce makes sense to have 
a virtual aspect of the class. 

"ECommerce is a technolog- 
ically-demanding course and it 


makes sense that at least one 
aspect of the class be virtual," 
Bradley Rosa, a senior business 
major, said. 

"It appears to me that stu- 
dents are more open about what 
they say online than they are in a 
classroom. There is time to cre- 
ate a well thought out response to 
a question," Rosa said 

The virtual education has its 
drawbacks, however. As St. 
Michael's eCommerce student 
Constantine Simon said, 
eCollege.com sometimes experi- 
ences difficulties with its server, 
blocking students from entering 
and answering the assigned ques- 
tion. 

Some students said the net- 
work problems make it difficult 
to get assignments done on time. 

Rosa said, “Often students 
have trouble logging on - either 
our server or [eCollege.com's] is 
not working. This can be very 
irritating for both student and 
professor.” 

Sophomore Flora Cilley, 
who has never had experience 
with virtual education, said she 
does not see the advantage to 
online course work if students 
are still meeting in a classroom 
two days a week. 

"I'd rather just go to class," 
Cilley said. 

As for other undergraduate 
courses at St. Michael's convert- 
ing to online format, Letovsky 
said the school is approaching 
the proposition slowly. 

"It's up to the faculty where 
it goes from here," he said. 
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Ally sponsors 
events for National 
Coming Out Month 


By Kerry Flynn 
Staff Writer 


Ally, St. Michael's 
gay/straight alliance, sponsored 
a number of events during the 


events chosen were "to educate 
the students on campus on how 
to support the gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, transgender, and ques- 
tioning students on campus." 

From 11:30 am. to 1lp.m. 
Oct. 11, Ally sponsored an infor- 
mation table in Alliot with pins 
and ribbons in support of 
National Coming Out Day. 

People were invited to speak 
to share a personal story, come 
out as an ally, read a poem, or 
just listen. 

“T think speaking out to the 
community is an effective way to 
reach people and raise aware- 
ness,” junior Becca Camerota 
said. 

Students were asked to vol- 
unteer at Outright Vermont's 
phone-a-thon Oct. 16. Outright 
Vermont is a group that serves 
gay, lesbian, bisexual, transgen- 
der, and questioning youth. 

Kim Howard was on cam- 
pus Oct.17 to give a lecture. and 
sign her book, Out and About 
Campus: Personal Accounts by 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgendered Students. 

Howard is a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of 
Vermont and her book is com- 
posed of personal accounts from 
28 students' college experiences. 

Outright Vermont also spon- 
sored the “How to be an Ally” 
workshop Oct. 23. 

The workshop, held in the 
Vermont Room, was intended to 
help students learn how to 
express their support for the gay 
community. 

"It's great that we have a 
group on campus like Ally to 
support students," junior 
Katherine Campbell said. 

The group is made up of 
students, staff, and faculty at St. 
Michael's who are "openly sup- 
portive of human and civil rights 


for lesbians, gays, bisexuals, 
transgender and questioning 
people and their allies." 

It works to educate on the 
issues affecting the gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, and transgender com- 


month of munities. 
October to cele- Ally 
, brate National works to edu- 
Coming Out “7 think it is going cate people 
month. who are 
On Oct. 1, really great so far. I homophobic. 
1988 National + am really looking Its mission 
Coming Out forward to the rest of ‘t@tement 
Day was found- re anise 
ed by Robert . the events planned "Dedicated to 
Eichberg and for the rest of the protecting 
Jean O'Leary to and promot- 
celebrate oe semester and the rest ing tie indi- 
first anniver- of the year.” vidual rights 
sary of the 1987 and human 
march on ! . dignity of 
Washington. Chris Donahue, — each person. 
Sn :10r senior Ally mem- 
Chris Donahue, bers believe 
an Ally mem- that all peo- 
ber, said the ple have the 


right to live honest lives free 
from harm or discrimination, and 
that each of us is personally 
responsible for doing what we. 
can to make that possible." 

Safe Space cards are issued 


to people who are in support of — 


civil rights for all people, regard- 
less of their sexual orientation. 

The cards are then posted 
and people are encouraged to 
stop in and talk to these Safe- 
Space providers. 

Ally is co-sponsoring two ° 
events with the Peace and Justice 
program. The Memorial AIDS 
Quilt in honor of World AIDS 
Day will be on campus Nov. 29 
through Dec. 1. 

The quilt is in remembrance 
of those people who have died 
from AIDS- or HIV-related 
causes. 

At 7:30 p.m. March 22 in 
the McCarthy Arts Center, Judy 
Shepard will speak about her son 
Matthew, who was robbed, tied 
to a fence post and beaten to 
death because he was openly 
gay, while attending — the 
University of Wyoming. 

She will discuss the impor- 
tance of providing safe commu- 
nities and schools for every per- 
son, with no thought to their sex, 
race or sexual orientation. 

Ally members said they will 
continue to plan and sponsor 
other events throughout the 
school year. 

"I think it is going really 
great so far. I am really looking 
forward to the rest of the events 
planned for the rest of the semes- 
ter and the rest of the year," 
Donahue said. 

It was the 12th anniversary 
of National Coming Out Day and 
Ally hosted a number of events 
to celebrate. 
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XB: Class teaches students realistically 


Continued from Page 1 


A complex networking of 
the members relies on four differ- 
ent departments called: Doing 
Understanding, Observing, and 
Responsibility — for ensuring the 
progress of the class. Each 
department is broken down into 
three subgroups. 

A person from each sub- 
group becomes a member of a 
league. The members of the 
leagues are supposed to teach 
each other in their areas of 
expertise. The organization's 
goal is learning. 


The learning task 

What qualifies as learning? 
The prerequisite for this course is 
junior or senior standing, so with 
one or two years left of higher 
education this might seem to be a 
ridiculous question. After all, the 
members have been "learning" 
for at least 15 years. 

Nevertheless, members find 
themselves stumped by this 
untraditional classroom. 

Various subgroups are sup- 
posed to read from the manual 


and share the information 
through conversation, memos 
and presentations. 


But amid this untraditional 
learning and re-teaching exists 
the crucial controversial element: 

The members of the organi- 
zation rank each other and deter- 
mine each other's grades. This 
creates tension. 

"Students come [to my 
office] in tears about group meet- 
ings," Putzel said. 

Students can come to Putzel 
with problems and questions dur- 
ing office hours. "In my office, I 
actually teach," Putzel said. 

However, when students 
come with internal-organization 
problems, with other members 
for example, Putzel's response is 
usually, “You've got to fix it.” 

There is no intermediary 

,between the students. That 
would destroy the reality of XB, 
Putzel said. 


The difficult reality 


In XB, members of an organ- 
ization learn how to work with 
each other. They organize and 
manage a group of peers who 
share the goal of learning about 
organizing and managing. 

Having as many as 36 stu- 
dents in a class with different per- 
sonalities and schedules makes 
this difficult, but the system 
reflects reality. 

"Preparation for modern-day 
organizations is behind," Putzel 
said. 

The old way of viewing 
management regards an organi- 
zation as a hierarchical structure 
in which the managers hold high- 
er positions, but do none of the 
physical labor. However many 
modern-day organizations 
involve a much flatter structure 
in which the managers and work- 
ers remain more equal. This 
structure is more cost-effective, 
he said. 





Photo by Janine Hess 


Senior Jeff May took on the role of janitor for missing too many classes in Roger Putzel’s XB class, where 
students run an organization in place of a typical lecture-style course. 


XB forces the students to 
confront equal members. "These 
students are learning how to sit 
down and tell people the difficult 
truth," Putzel said. 

Although the hierarchical 
supervising is easy, it is far more 
taxing to tell colleagues or 
friends that they are not perform- 
ing to your standards, Putzel said. 

One of the key elements of 
the class involves learning how 


to take criticism. Members end 


up in whirlwinds of emotions. 

Feelings are hurt, people 
argue and people end up 
intensely involved in the class, 
and not necessarily with positive 
feelings. 

"It wouldn't work if it func- 
tioned smoothly," Putzel said. 
"Disorder creates opportunities 
for learning." 


The value of | 
anger and frustration 

Putzel said he does not judge 
emotions, as long as the students 
are passionate and not sleeping. 
"If the students learn the appro- 
priate material, then I am suc- 
ceeding as a teacher," Putzel said. 

The students don't see the 
tension in quite the same light. 
Many students express frustra- 
tion at problems with the lack of 
structure. 

"There is nobody to look to, 
to answer questions, to ask if it's 
OK, or if it's the right time to do 
something," junior Mark Meehan 
said. 

Some students said the class 
is difficult due to many personal- 
ity differences. 

Member Tania Nedik said, 
"There are so many different per- 
sonalities in class; it's difficult to 
communicate, to understand." 

Putzel agreed. The larger the 
organization, the more difficult it 
is to make it run smoothly. This 
might be contributing to the vast 
differences between the two sec- 
tions Putzel is teaching this 
semester. 

Whereas his 
Tuesday/Thursday class has 
rebelled and struggled through 
the chaos and is now accomplish- 
ing tasks the 


Monday/Wednesday/Friday sec- 
tion still feels overwhelmed by 
the chaotic structure. 

"First he tells us we're in 
control and can make the deci- 
sions, then he says, 'No, it has to 
be done this way, League C 
announced in a meeting Oct. 15 
in response to the news that 
everyone has to change roles 
within the league this week. 

XB member junior Michelle 
Giardini said she was frustrated 
with the class and its inability to 
get jobs done. . 


An 800-pound gorilla 

"Ultimately the peer group 
determines the learning environ- 
ment," Putzel said. "The peer 
group is an 800-pound gorilla, 
and you've got to wake it up ... 
one student testifying to learning 
will influence the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of other students." 

Junior Fotis Konstantinidis, 
a former student of Putzel's XB 
class, this was the best class he 
has taken in his two years at St. 


Michael's. 

"I had to figure out my 
vision for the class, what [he] 
wanted from the class, and then 
work to combine the two," 
Konstantinidis said. 

In order to run at an optimal 
level the students need to be 
enthusiastic and involved. 

"See, look at her," Konstan- 
tinidis said, pointing to one stu- 
dent sitting in a league meeting. 
"You can tell she's not into it yet 
by the way she's sitting. She's far 
too comfortable." 

Putzel said some classes 
never come together as a cohe- 
sive unit, but this has only hap- 
pened twice out of more than 40 
times running XB, and even in 
those situations the members 
learned from their experiences. 


XB's popularity 

Putzel admits he has not 
incorporated much of the XB 
procedure into his other classes. 
It is a risk, and it takes time and 
planning to arrange a student-run 


"Disorder creates 
opportunities for 
learning." 


Roger Putzel, 
professor 


classroom that still fulfills the 


objective of learning, he said. 

It has taken more than 15 
years to reach the current format 
for XB, and every year the 250- 
page manual is updated. 

But the method is attracting 
attention. 

Carl Broadhurst, who teach- 
es MBA students at Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., and Robert 
Cunningham, of the University of 
Texas of Knoxville both used 
Putzel's XB methods for the first 
time this semester. 

Broadhurst said, "The 
advantage of the XB program is 
that the students have the respon- 
sibility of learning. 

They have the responsibility 
of giving each other feedback 
about their effectiveness ... which 
is all measured and graded. It is 
a great concept." 

Senior Katey Noonan, a 
member of the current XB organ- 
ization, said it has been a good 
experience. She said it gave her 
a different way of looking at 
things. 

Other students agree. "It's an 
excellent way of getting hands- 
on experience," Meehan said. 

"Class-taught techniques of 
active listening, assertiveness and 
perception clarification change 
communication widely in our 
culture,” Meehan said 

XB members have further 
developed a tolerance for anger, 
appreciation for differences, and 
patience about unresolved issues, 
Putzel said. "This is a teaching 
revolution. I want to spread it." 





Photo by Janine Hess 


Members of the XB class participate in a team-building exercise as part of this non-traditional course. 
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Wednesday 
Rusted Root 


Tickets are $12 for St. 
Michael’s students and $18 for 
the public. The show is in Ross 
Sports Center at 8 p.m. For tick- 
ets call the St. Michael’s 
Bookstore at ext. 2517. 


X-ecutioners 

This concert is being pre- 
sented by 90.1 WRUV, Flex 
Records, and Toast Concerts. 
Also performing is SOULS of 
‘Mischief and Pep Love. Tickets 


are $22 in advance and $24 on > 


the day of the show. The doors 
open at 9 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
For tickets call 86-FLYNN and 
for more information call 
654-8888. 


Mingus Big Band 

The 14-piece outfit plays the 
music of the legendary jazz com- 
poser/bassist Charles Mingus 
with great reverence. They are 
going to play Mingus’ political 
pieces. Tickets cost between $18 
and $28. The show is at 7:30 
p.m. at the Flynn Theater 
MainStage. For tickets and more 


information call 86-FLYNN. 


Eclectic Salon 


This student get-together can 
be anything the participants want 
it to be. Students can read poetry 
or prose, tell stories, talk, or lis- 
ten to others. It begins at 8 p.m. 
in the Rathskellar. 


Floor aerobics 


These classes are being 
taught by certified aerobic 
instructors. Ereen fora: St; 
Michael’s students with ID. 
There’s no need to sign up in 
advance. Classes are in the 
Aerobics Room on the second 
floor of the Tarrant Center. For 


more information call ext. 2498. 


26 


Thursday 
The Slip 


The band consists of Brad 
Barr on guitar and vocals, his 
brother Andrew Barr on drums 
and vocals, and Marc Friedman 
on electric bass. Their style 
ranges from improvisational free- 
dom jazz to deep-grooved 
rhythms. They are touring to 
promote the release of their sec- 
ond album, “Does.” Tickets for 
the show are $6 for those over 21 
and $8 for those under. The 
doors open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. For tickets call 86- 
FLYNN and for more informa- 


tion call 654-8888. 


Royal Hartigan concert 


The St. Michael’s alumnus 
and talented drummer is visiting 
campus and wants to share his 


The Slip is playing at Higher Ground Oct. 26. 


music and knowledge with the 
student body. He is putting on a 
concert for all students focusing 
on a new style of jazz. The con- 
cert is from 2:30 to 6:30 p.m. in 
the McCarthy Arts Center. Find 
out more information about 
Royal Hartigan at www.royal- 
hart.com. For more information 
contact Kyle Dodson in the 
Office of Multicultural affairs at 


ext. 2663. 


‘Bob Roberts’ 

This political satire starring 
Tim Robbins is part of the St. 
Michael’s Film Series. The 
movie will be introduced by 
Patricia Siplon of the political 
science department. The screen- 
ing is free and includes popcorn 
and soda. The show is at 7 p.m. 
in the McCarthy Recital Hall. 
For more information contact 
Kimberly Sultze of the journal- 
ism and mass communication 


department at ext. 2257. 


Frontpage clinic 
Brian McDonald hosts this 


clinic designed to help people put 
the finishing touches on their 
own personal Web pages. 
questions and problems that a 
person has encountered will be 
addressed. This clinic is for peo- 
ple with experience who have 
begun a Web page and have a 
Web account through St. 
Michael’s. It is from 2 to 3:30 
p.m. in Jeanmarie Room 166. 
For more information call 
Marilyn Scoville at ext. 2410. 


Peace and Justice 
Lecture Series 


Poet Laura Hershey speaks 
on the rights of the disabled and 
the Americans with Disabilities 
Act, which she hopes will 
increase awareness, accessibility, 


All. 


and accountability. It is titled 
“Beyond Barriers.” The lecture 
begins #gat.<: 7 7=p.mz. at = the 
International Commons Building. 
For more information call Buff 


Lindau at ext. 2536. 


‘A Call to Re-examine 
the College’s fiscal 
policies’ 

This lecture is a part of the 
Center for Social Sciences 
Research Seminar Series. It is 
from 12 noon to 1 p.m. in the 
Farrell Room in St. Edmund’s 
Hall. For more information con- 
tact Norman Walker of the busi- 
ness and administration depart- 
ment. ’ 


The Livingroom 
Lectures 


Students can read papers 
from classes to each other and 
discuss the different ideas raised 
in each. A paper that disagreed 
with the professor can be brought 
and read immediately. This 
week’s meeting is going to focus 
on English and critical theory 
papers. The discussion takes 
place at 6 p.m. at Townhouse 
406. Call Jacob Fricke at ext. 
5310 or e-mail 
jfricke @smcvt.edu. 


i sie: 
é 


; 
hat 


Southern Culture 


on the Skids 


This band plays a mix of 
country, rock and funk about top- 
ics that satirize the southern 
lifestyle. Also performing is The 
Forty Fives. Tickets for the show 
are $12 in advance and $14 on 


the day of the show. The doors 


_ Francisco 





Photo provided by Nellie Fleischner 


open at 8 p.m. at Higher Ground. 
For tickets call 86-FLYNN and 
for more information call 


654-8888. 


Chris and 
Meredith Thompson 


These twin sisters and folk’ 


musicians are being lauded for 
their powerful acoustic style. 
The Providence Phoenix nomi- 
nated them as “Rhode Island’s 
Best Folk Act” in its April 1998 
issue. Tickets are $6. The show 
starts at 8 p.m. at The Burlington 
Coffeehouse, 186 College St., 
Burlington. For more informa- 


tion call 864-5888. 


Red Priest 
Baroque Ensemble 


This theatrical performance 
for the Halloween season is enti- 
tled “Nightmare in Venice.” This 
is part of the University of 
Vermont Lane Series. The show 
is at 7:30 p.m. at the University 
of Vermont Recital Hall. Tickets 
are $18. For more information 


call 656-4455. 





Halloween Dance 


The dance goes from 10 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. in the Green Mountain 
Dining Room in Alliot Hall. 
Students are encouraged to wear 
their Halloween costumes to the 
dance, which is sponsored by the 
senior class. 


Irene Farrera 


Celebrate the power of con- 


temporary Latin music. The San 
Bay ___Guardian 


describes her singing as “joyous- 
ly bold and rootsy, introspective 
and moody, too, Farrera is 
blessed with a deep contralto and 
a smoky delivery that charms...” 
Tickets for the show are $8. She 
is performing at 8:30 p.m. at The 
Burlington Coffeehouse at 186 
College St. in Burlington. For 
more information call 864-5888. 


Seth Yacovone Band 


Tickets for the show are $5 
for those over 21 and $7 for those 
under. The doors open at 8 p.m. 
at Higher Ground. For tickets 
call 86-FLYNN and for more 


information call 654-8888. 


15th annual Heirloom 
Appraisal Day 


Those who attend can get an 
expert opinion on the value of . 
their antique, collectible, work of 
art, or other possible heirlooms. 
The cost for an appraisal is $7 per 
item for the general public and $5 
for museum members. The event 
is from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, 
University of Vermont, 


Colchester Avenue, Burlington. 
For more information call 656- 
0750. 












‘Midwives’ 

This version of Chris 
Bohjalian’s best-selling court- 
room drama is being put on by 
Vermont Stage Company’s 
Artistic Director Dana Yeaton. 
There is a 2 p.m. matinee and an 
8 p.m. show at Flynn Theater’s 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $23. 
For tickets or more information 
call 86-FLYNN. 





‘Much Ado 
About Nothing’ 


For information contact pro- 
fessor Nick Clary. 


Step aerobics 


These weekly classes are 
taught by certified aerobic 
instructors. Classes are in the 
Aerobics Room on the second 
floor of the Tarrant Center. For 


more information call ext. 2498. 





Viperhouse 


This is a special Halloween 
night celebration. Tickets for the 
event are $10. The doors open at 
8 p.m. at Higher Ground. For 
tickets call 86-FLYNN and _ for 
more information call 654-8888. 
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Opinion 





Editorial 
A delicate balance 


Homosexuality is a difficult topic for many people to discuss, gay 
and straight alike. 

The Catholic Church’s stance on it makes it all the more compli- 
cated. The church supports sexual relations only in the context of mar- 
riage between a man and a woman for procreation and has spoken out 
against homosexual relationships and civil unions. 


Therefore, St. Michael’s College, as a Catholic institution, does 


not support homosexual relationships, right? Well, kind of. 

The college offers partner benefits, and although college officials 
maintain they can be used for traditional spouses, children, parents — 
anyone who reasonably can be seen as a dependent, regardless of sex 
or age — they also apply to same-sex partners. 

Several openly-gay professors, faculty and staff members work at 
the college; it also accepts many homosexual students every year. 

There is even a college-supported, student-funded club on cam- 
pus, acting as a gay/straight alliance, dedicated to the rights and dig- 
nity of every person, regardless of sexual orientation. 

October is National Coming Out Month and Ally had a table in 
Alliot where people could get information about homosexuality, show 
their support and even come out if they chose to. People were encour- 
aged to publicly come out as gay on a Catholic campus. 

The message rooted in all of this is clear: St. Michael’s is trying. 
Despite its commitment to the Catholic mission, it supports the mem- 
bers of its community in what they choose to do. . 

It doesn’t appear to discriminate or judge, yet remains a Catholic 
college. It doesn’t look down upon anyone because of gender, reli- 
gion, race, or sexual orientation. 

Does this mean there are no bigots or homophobes on campus? 
Absolutely not. But it does mean the collective voice of St. Michael’s 
is tolerant. That is, when it has a voice. It appears that St. Michael’s 
disagrees with the church on the issue of civil unions. 

There are many different opinions, values, beliefs and traditions 
held by members of the St. Michael’s community, making it difficult 
to tell whether the campus as a whole believes one thing or another, 
but sometimes silence speaks louder than words. On this issue, the 
college seems to be stuck between a rock and a hard place. 

When Peter Harrigan, a well-known tenured professor here, led 
the fight to have a civil union law passed in Vermont, the administra- 
tion was silent. 

It did not spout church doctrine about homosexuality as a sin 
(which it could have done) and it did not come out and congratulate 
Harrigan on a job well done (which it could have done). 

Instead, it said nothing. The administration did not say, what it 
was supposed to say. It did not take a stance on a political issue that 
dramatically affected many members of the college community. 

It is a fact that the church does not recognize civil unions. It is 
also a fact that people who work at St. Michael’s have received civil 
unions and many more probably will in the future. While one seems 
to contradict the other, it does not have to be interpreted this way. 

* This college is moving in the night direction. It is accomplishing 
the difficult task of caring for people without abandoning its beliefs; 
of acting liberally and conservatively simultaneously; of combining 
2,000 years of history with the new and changing times; and of strik- 
ing the delicate balance of acting ethically and responsibly. It walks 
the thin line of what the Vatican requires and what the students need. 

It focuses more on people and feelings than on policies and reg- 
ulations. St. Michael’s, as an institution, has a human face. 


April Patti 
-Co-Executive Editor 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the com- 
munity. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our read- 
ers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles 
that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The Defender 
does not publish any anonymous letters. Letters will be edited only 
for grammar, spelling and good taste. - 






Quote of the week 


“Moral indignation is 


jealousy with a halo.” 
H. G. Wells (1866-1946), 







author, futurist 


Letters to the editor 


Junior disgusted by 
twisted priorities 


St. Michael’s students have 
come from all around the nation, 
and the world, to gather and 
expand our bodies of knowledge. 
We came to prepare for our 
futures and establish a_ career 
path that would lead us to happi- 
ness and success. At least, that’s 
the reason I’m here. 

After reading last week’s 
editorial responses, it confirmed 
to me that expanding knowledge 
isn’t why some people come 
here. Before we tackle our pro- 
fessors for not having sufficient 
training and blaming them for the 
slump in American upper-level 
education, let’s look at who 
they’re trying to teach. 

In fact, the students’ mission 
at St. Michael’s College is to 
have large groups lining the out- 
side doors of preferred-housing 
areas to engage in riot-like drink- 
ing binges that lead to mass 
defacing of our beautiful campus. 

How driven do you feel the 


Two-party system praised 


I feel it is necessary to 
respond to the overwhelming 
apathy of my generation with 
regards to elective politics. I am 
appalled at the complete lack of 
common sense shown by stu- 
dents my age. A large portion of 
the campus takes this too-cool 
stance and refuses to ally them- 
selves with either the Republican 
or Democratic Party ticket. I 
hear so many kids whining about 
how John McCain should have 
won the Republican primary, and 
so much recycled toilet paper is 
handed out about Ralph Nader 
and his alternative politics it 
makes my head spin. Guess I 
could wallpaper my house if I 
ever get into trouble — which I 
will be if there's no one in 
Washington to oversee a govern- 
ment. 

Face it — if you want some- 
thing done in Washington, you 
need to vote for a candidate that's 
going to win. Vote Al Gore. Vote 
George W. Bush. If you don't, 
then you haven't earned bragging 
rights to complain about the gov- 
ernment. 

Granted, the off-beat candi- 
dates may have a point. I'll even 
go so far as to say Reform Party 
candidate Pat Buchanan can even 
LOOK presidential in a suit and 
tie, and in this day and age that's 
often a deciding factor. Scary, 
isn't it? My friends support these 
men because they want a govern- 
ment that will work for real peo- 
ple rather than a hefty paycheck 


student body, as a whole, is to 
learning here? I think the vast 
majority would rather drown in a 
100,000-gallon pool of beer 
before attending their classes. 
People don’t want to take classes 
in the morning or on Fridays or 
Mondays, so they have more time 
to recover from the previous 
night. Where does it stop? How 
can someone write in The 
Defender about the professors 
not being qualified to teach stu- 
dents when the students can’t 
even fully commit to their own 
education? 

One particular quote from 
last week’s publication stands out 
to me. “We are a learning institu- 
tion, and that without question 
includes learning how to drink...” 
Are you serious? Do you people 
really think that? 

There are three levels of 
intelligence taught in any psy- 
chological setting and they boil 
down to this: 1. You touch a hot 
stove burner over and over again 
not realizing your error; 2. You 
touch the stove once and not 


or a spot in Visa Card commer- 
cials. A government that can 
think without corporate sponsor- 
ship and visions of dollar signs 
dancing in their heads. The alter- 
native party candidates (unless 
you are Buchanan, God save us) 
endorse a moral subtext akin to 
dropping nuclear pinatas and fill- 
ing our oceans with Poland 
Spring mineral water. Keep the 
faith, baby. Peace, love, and 
legal weed. 

I agree politics can be a 
nasty, corrupt office. But as 
Americans, I think we always 
need to keep some hope in the 
back of our minds that someday 
that will change. Of course, nei- 
ther major party's agenda is per- 
fect. Al Gore, for example, 
wants to be warm and fuzzy to 
every person in America. He 
wants to play Robin Hood, some- 
one who takes from the rich and 
gives to the poor. That won't ever 
happen. af 

Too many young people 
have this crazy notion that all 
wealthy people are bad. They're 
not. They are doctors who sew 
up your cuts, professors who give 
you a lifelong education, even 
Internet pioneers who put instant 
global access at your fingertips. 

Neither candidate supports 
gay marriages. Although I sup- 
port gay marriage and realize it's 
something necessary for the cur- 
rent youth generation, I realize 
America's majority opinion is 
negative toward homosexuals. 
The two major-party tickets ally 
themselves with majority opinion 


again; 3. You know that stove is 
hot without putting your hand on 
the burner. Is this third level of 
intellect so hard to achieve? 
Students don’t actually need to 
binge drink until they throw up to 
say, ‘Well, that’s my limit.’ We 
are all mature (chronologically 
anyway) and I think we need to 
act in a more responsible manner. 
Did I miss the section in the St. 
Michael’s. mission that talks 
about teaching our students how 
to hold their liquor? No. 

This is our college and our 
opportunity to expand, both aca- 
demically and socially. We need 
to clean up and respect this cam- 
pus and the people who live here. 
I realize there are students here, 
like myself, that are committed 
first to their education. 

If you are one of those peo- 
ple, [applaud you. Conversely, if 
you really are primarily here for 
the cool parties and The 
Beverage Warehouse, go home — 
and party — it’s $27,000 cheaper. 

Nick Gill, 
junior 


because they are FOR the people. 

I know my friends are trying 
to take votes away from Bush 
and Gore. by supporting their 
clouds in the sky, but clouds float 
away as easily as they form. We 
have to learn how to deal with the 
system that we have.. The trend is 
certainly gradual, but America 
becomes more enlightened every 
minute. It starts with local gov- 
ernments, who take more action 
than the President. 

If young people want to do 
something positive, they should 
learn more about lower-level 
candidates and their agendas. 
They should do more than stub- 
bornly insist the government is 
wronging us all, point fingers, 
and name-call. 

People like Al Gore- and 
George W. Bush are lottery play- 
ers who want to win. They're 
human. Gore has a condescend- 
ing manner of speaking. Bush 
sometimes fumbles over words. 
But they are both intelligent, and 
both brave enough to put them- 
selves on the front lines of our 
country. Let's give them a break 
and let them try their hardest to 
do their jobs. They've got one of 
the toughest there is. 

Play by the rules. Only two 
candidates can run, only one can 
win. Get out to the polls this 
Nov. 7 and vote for Bush or Gore 
— my ears are ringing from Bush- 
whacking and Gore-no-Mores. If 
you want to make a real differ- 
ence, this is it! 

Karen Pelkey, 
senior 





By Adam Lanthier 
Staff. Editor 


All Hallows Eve, otherwise 
celebrated as Halloween, has 
become part of American tradi- 
tion since its beginning. St. 
Michael's College is no excep- 
tion, with ghost stories passed 
on through the years. 

Some stories are rumors 
without any merit, and others 
seem based upon a grain of 
truth. 

Here are some of the most 
infamous myths and legends of 
ghosts around campus that have 
kept many students awake at 
night. 


A unique photograph 

The most recent spooky on- 
campus occurrence took place 
this fall during the renovation of 
Riding Hall on North Campus 
when a photo dating back to the 
1920s was discovered by work- 
ers. The spooky part however, 
was where it was found. 

North Campus Riding Hall 
has been pointed out as a hot 
spot of ghosts for years, and has 
been the location of several 
haunted houses for St. Michael's 
students. 

Michael Rosenfield, site 
supervisor for renovations at 
Riding Hall, said the photograph 
was discovered inside wooden 


‘ductwork in the building, at least © 


75 feet from the ground. 
Rosenfield said the photo 


_ depicted a woman smoking a 


cigarette while in a seductive 
pose. He guessed the photo- 
graph was produced during the 
first half of the 20th century. 
Despite its age, the photograph 
was in excellent condition. 
What puzzled Rosenfield 
was how the photograph 
could've been placed that high 
from off ground more than 50 
years ago, and remained in such 
good condition until its discov- 


ery. 


The Halloween propheey 
of 197) 


In 1991, a vicious rumor 
circulated across campus based 
upon a prophecy by the French 
astrologer Nostradamus. 

The prophecy was proven 
false before the prophesied day 
arrived, but kept many students 
looking over their shoulders on 
Halloween. 

The rumor said 
Nostradamus predicted a mas- 
sacre would occur at a small 
New England Catholic college. 
The alleged prophecy said 22 
people would be murdered Oct 
31, 1991. 

It was pointed out at the 
time that Nostradamus never 


cers made the 
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published any pre- 
dictions about a mas- 
sacre at a New 
England Catholic 
college, discrediting 
the prophecy. 

The prediction 
was bolstered by 
another rumor, in 
which astrologer 
Jean Dixon allegedly 
appeared on the 
Oprah Winfrey Show 
and named St. 
Michael's, St. 
Anselm's College in 
New Hampshire, and 
Stonehill College in 
Massachusetts as the 
three likely New 
England schools for 
the prophecy. 

Producers of the 
Oprah Winfrey Show 
later made a public 
announcement as 
Halloween 
approached, saying 
they never aired the 
program or anything 
like it. The produc- 


announcement in 

response to calls from various 
New England colleges asking 
about the rumor. 

During her supposed 
appearance on the Oprah 
Winfrey Show, Dixon said the 
massacre would occur at a col- 
lege that had round- and L- 
shaped buildings. 

The originally round Durick 
Library and the "L-" shaped St. 
Edmunds Hall were the build- 
ings on campus that students 


‘said Dixon identified. 


As the rumor spread across 
campus nine years ago, students 
at St. Anselm's and Stonehill 
looked at their identifying build- 
ings nervously. Abbey Church 
and Dominic Hall at St. 
Anselms, and St. Mary's Chapel 
and Villa Teresa at Stonehill, 
were the respective round- and 
"L-" shaped buildings. 


"Sister Sarah" 


In McCarthy Arts Center 
and Herrouet Theater on North 
Campus, which was used before 
McCarthy Arts Center was built, 


many students told tales of a 


ghost roaming the buildings and 

changing the locations of props. 
Popular legend described 

the ghost as that of a nun named 


_ Sister Sarah, who studied drama 


at St. Michael's. 

Professor Donald Rathgeb 
has been with the fine arts 
department for more than 40 
years and believes legend alone 
exists of a ghost. He said there 
has never been a record of a 
Sister Sarah attending the col- 
lege. 

"The ones involved in the 
theater programs had wonderful 


Features 
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- The graveyard across from campus spooks many students. 


imaginations, and were not 
afraid of being dramatic," 
Rathgeb said. "The story of 
Sister Sarah seemed to fit the 
bill for someone there late at 
night who hears a door rattle." 
In the 1960s, Rathgeb said, 
the theater was part of an old 
wooden building that housed 
nuns at one time. This building 
is no longer standing. However, 


he said students attributed 


strange noises and sounds in the 
building to a nun who "had 
somehow been done away with," 
Rathgeb said. 

The vents and openings gen- 
erated a lot of unexpected 
sounds, Rathgeb said. So much 
noise occurred that some securi- 
ty officers were apprehensive 
about going into the building 
late at night: Shortly after the 
legend began, Herrouet Theater, 


_ on North Campus, became the 


new performance center. 

"Supposedly, after that 
building was torn down, some 
people said Sister Sarah moved 
in with us," Rathgeb said. 

In the early 1970s, one stu- 
dent followed a woman up a 
tiered staircase in Herrouet. 
When he reached the top of the 
stairs, she was nowhere to be 
seen. Since there was no way 
out of the top level except the 
staircase he had just climbed, he 
testified he had seen the ghost of 
Sister Sarah, Rathgeb said. 

"He swore he had seen the 
skirt of someone going up, and it 
spooked him," Rathgeb said. 

There haven't been many 
sightings of the ghost since 
McCarthy Arts Center became 
the theater in 1975, Rathgeb 
said. McCarthy wasn't old 
enough at the time to be viable 


as the residence area 
of a ghost, and 
lacked the vents and 
openings of the old 
buildings, Rathgeb 
said. . 

"T think the 
story is still contin- 
ued," Rathgeb said, 
"but more like a leg- 
end. [ don't think 
anyone's swearing 
on Bibles that 
they've seen ghosts." 


The tale of 
"the late Mr. 
Lavery 


For some stu- 
dents, attending 
classes might be a 
grueling exercise, 
but for one student 
in particular, it is a 
never-ending torture. 

In 1931, only a 
few years after the 
construction of 
Jeanmarie Hall, a 
student named 
Michael Lavery consistently 
arrived late to his algebra class. 
He was nicknamed "the late Mr. 
Lavery" in class, which met at 9 
a.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays in what is now room 
387. ; 

Despite the professors warn- 
ings, Lavery repeatedly entered 
the classroom late at 9:10 a.m. 
One day, the priest who taught 
the class reached his breaking 
point and cursed Lavery for his 
tardiness. 

"Mr. Lavery," he allegedly 
said, "may the Lord keep you in 
purgatory till the end of the 
world, and may you spend your 
purgatory here coming late to 
your mathematics class," accord- 
ing to the Nov. 1, 1989 edition 
of The Defender. 

One week after being 
cursed, Lavery supposedly 
passed away while en route to 
that class. 

Since then, professors who 
used room 387 at 9:10 a.m. on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays noticed the door would 
swing open for no apparent rea- 
son, allowing drafts of cold air 
to enter the room. 

Some professors suggested 
the door needed to be fixed. 
Others said there was nothing 
that could be done, Lavery 
would still be coming to classes 
... and would still be late. 

Since the haunting’s origins 
were so long ago, it is difficult 
to verify the story's accuracy. 
For that reason, it is doubtful the 
legend of the Late Mr. Lavery is 
a true account of a terrible curse. 








AD 


The Je oyce Hall attic 

One of the areas consistent- 
ly mentioned at St. Michael's is 
the attic of Joyce Hall. The cen- 
terpiece of these rumors is a 
large pentagram covering the 
floor of the attic, supposedly 
used in cult gatherings in the 
1970s. 

Rumors about the penta- 
gram varied. Some of them said 
it was painted in blood; efforts 
to paint over it failed time and 
again; a student expelled from 
school said he needed to "close 
the portal" before he left. The 
rumors go on and on. 

Exorcisms were also 
rumored to have taken place in 
the attic, in efforts to cleanse it 
of demonic spirits. The evi- 
dence to support those claims, 
however, is non-existent. 

Rumors about the penta- 
gram and unholy rituals persist 
on campus, a modern tradition of 
St. Michael's lore. The floor of 
the attic is solid concrete. There 
appears to be no marks suggest- 
ing a pentagram ever existed. 

The attic is off-limits to stu- 
dents and is padlocked shut. 
Students sometimes hear noises 
coming from the attic, which 
might be from ventilation shafts 
that run the length of the build- 
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There’s still time for students to take advantage 


By John Donoghue 
Staff Writer 


Fall is here and the days are getting shorter, but that 
doesn't mean there is less to do. Vermont, and the 
Burlington area in particular, has a lot to do, regardless 
of falling temperatures. Museums, factory tours, and 
nature events are but a few things to pass the time. 


Activities and Outdoor Adventures 
Vermont Skydiving Adventures Inc. 
Skydiving opportunities for everyone, from first-timers 
to experienced jumpers. 
Time: Open every day, 9 a.m.-sunset, classes scheduled 
daily 
Location: 35 miles south of Burlington on Vermont 
Route 17 in West Addison 
For more information, contact: 
Adventures 
Phone: (802) SKY-DIVE 
Web site: www.skydiving.com 


Vermont Skydiving 


Northern Vermont Llama Co. 

Reservations are required. 

Time: Three-hour and day treks, seven days a week 
Location: Waterville 

Prices: Three hour - $30, full day -$60 

Phone: (802) 644-2257 


The Stowe gondola 

Cruise to the top of Mount Mansfield in style. Enjoy a 
meal, the view or just a fast ride up Vermont's tallest 
mountain. The gondola lets passengers off within 500 feet 
of the summit ridge. 

Time: Open daily 10 a.m. — 5 p.m. (Recommendation: 
Head up before 4 p.m.) 

Location: Stowe ski resort. 

Prices: $11 for round trip * 

Phone: (800) 253-4754 


Umiak Outfitters 

See Vermont by canoe or kayak. Daily trips, instructions, 
rentals and sales. 

Location: Vermont Route 100, Stowe. Outposts’ at 
Waterbury State Park, Ethan Allen Homestead and 
Sandbar State Park 

For more information, contact: Umiak Outfitters 

Phone: (802) 253-2317, extension 222 


Petra Cliffs Climbing Center 

Petra Cliffs Climbing Center offers indoor rock climbing, 
a ropes course and a mountaineering facility. It provides 
terrain to challenge every participant. It also features 
Vermont's only indoor ropes course. The mountaineering 
school offers a range of classes from introductory up to 
international expeditions. 

Location:105 Briggs St., Burlington 

Phone: (802) 657-3872 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
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Tours and cool places to walk through 
Ben & Jerry's factory tours 
Enjoy a guided factory tour of the Vermont ice cream fac- 
tory. The production room floor is redesigned, making it 
easier to follow the ice cream-making process. Free sam- 
ples! 
Time: Open daily 10 a.m. —5 p.m. 
Admission: $2 adults, $1.75 seniors, kids 12 and younger 
enter free. 
Location: Ben & Jerry's Ice Cream Factory, Waterbury 
Directions: Located on Vermont Route 100 Waterbury, 1 
mile north off Exit 10, I-89. 
Phone: Info hotline: (802) 882-1260 
Web Site: www.benjerry.com 


Cold Hollow Cider Mill 

Watch cider making. The Mill store sells cider jelly, apple 
butters, apple sauce, cheese, smoked meats, maple prod- 
ucts, other Vermont specialty foods, crafts and gifts. Also 
natural foods bakery, 8 a.m.-6 p.m., June — foliage season 
8 a.m. —7 p.m. 

Location: Vermont Route 100, Waterbury Center 

Phone: (802) 244-8771 

Toll-free phone: (800) 327-7537 


Magic Hat Brewing Co. 

Call for tour schedule. 

Time: Monday-Saturday, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. and pes 
(mid-May through January) noon — 5 p.m. 

Location: Bartlett Bay Road, South Burlington, just off 
U.S. Route 7. 

Phone: (802) 658-BREW 


Vermont Teddy Bear factory tours 

Take a tour to watch teddy bears being made. Browse for 
gifts in the Bear Shop and create your own teddy in the 
"Make a Friend for Life" factory. 

Admission: $1 adult, children under 12 enter free 
Location: Vermont Teddy Bear Company, U.S. Route 7, 
Shelburne 

Directions: 1/2 mile south of the Shelburne Museum 

For more information: Vermont Teddy Bear Co 

Phone: (802) 985-3001, ext. 1322 

Web site: www.vermontteddybear.com 


Lake Champlain Chocolates 


. Hand-crafted chocolates made right before your eyes. 


Sample fresh, delicious award-winning confections 
including truffles, caramels; hazelnut pralines, raspberry 
creams, almond butter crunch, fudge, chocolate novelties 
and more. Purchase "factory seconds" and take free tours. 
Location: 750 Pine St., Burlington 

Phone: (802) 864-1808 


Dakin Farm Inc. 
The shop sells maple-cured, corn-cob-smoked meats, pure 
Vermont maple syrup and sharp cheddar cheese. Visitors 


Several 
children 
from 
Essex 
spend 
the day 
enjoying 
the 
weather 
and 
sights of 
Stowe. 
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can see products made and try samples. 

Locations: 100 Dorset St., South Burlington, and the farm 
on U.S. Route 7 in Ferrisburg. 

Phone: (802) 425-3971 

Toll-free phone: (800) 993-2546 

Web site: www.dakinfarm.com 


Programs and Events 
Shelburne Farms 
Shelburne Farms is a 1,400-acre working farm, national 
historic site and nonprofit environmental education center 
which includes walking trails, children's farmyard, cheese 
making, guided property tours. The Inn at Shelburne 
Farms offers overnight accommodations, breakfast, din- 
ner and Sunday brunch by reservation. 
Location: Junction of Harbor & Bay roads, Shelburne 
Phone: (802) 985-8686 


St. Anne's Shrine 

St. Anne’s Shrine is located on Lake Champlain in scenic 
Grand Isle County. The property includes a chapel, sou- 
venirs, cafeteria, picnic grounds, grotto, Stations of the ~ 
Cross, beach and dock. It is also the site of Fort St. 

Anne, Vermont's oldest settlement. Mass and devotions 
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events and festivals 


of seasonal fun 


continued from previous page 


are held daily. 

Time: Daily 9 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Admission: Free 

Location: Shrine Road, Isle La Motte 
Phone: (802) 928-3362 


The Haunted Forest 

The Haunted Forest is produced by the Green Mountain 
Audubon Society in Huntington. It combines outdoor the- 
ater, special effects and the magic of a dark forest setting 
to entertain, thrill and educate people in the spirit of 
Halloween. Proceeds support environmental education 
and conservation programs. Tickets must be purchased i in 
advance. 

Dates: Oct. 25 - 28 

Admission: $9.50 

For more information: Green Mountain Audubon Society 
Phone: (802) 434-3068 


The eighth annual pumpkin lighting 

Attractions include music, horse-drawn wagon rides and 
food. Bring your carved pumpkin to Taylor Park to 
receive a prize. 

Date: Oct. 28 

Time: 4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 

Admission: Free 

Location: Taylor Park, St. Albans 

Directions: Take Interstate 89 to Exit 19. Follow the signs 
to downtown St. Albans. Taylor Park i is on the Smt 
side of Main Street. 

For More spats The St. Albans Area Cbs of 
_ Commerce ae 

Phone: (802) 524-2444 

Fax: (802) 527-2256 

Web site: www.stalbanschamber.com 


20th Annual Essex Fall Craft & Fine Art Show 

The largest quality craft and fine art show in the region, 
with more than 350 artisans from across the United States 
and Canada, features fine art, traditional, contemporary 
and country crafts, gourmet specialties, demon- 
strations and live entertainment. Craft raffle to 
benefit the Make-A-Wish Foundation. Held 
rain or shine. Admission is good for all three 
days. 

Dates: Oct. 27 -29 

Time: Friday 12 noon - 8 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. 
- 6 p.m., Sunday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Admission: $5 general admission, $4 seniors, 
children under 12 free 

Phone: (802) 878-4786 or (802) 879-6837 


48th annual Holiday Craft Show at Sheraton 
Burlington Conference Center 
Take home handcrafted pieces from Vermont's 
finest artisans. 
Dates: Nov. 16-19 
Time: Thursday and Friday 10 a.m. - 8 p.m., 
‘Saturday 10 a.m. - 6 p.m., Sunday 10 a.m. - 5 
p.m. 
“Location: Sheraton Burlington Conference 
Center 
Toll-free: (800) 373-5429 


Museums 
Ethan Allen Homestead Museum & Historic 
Site 
Experience frontier life with guided tours of the 
1787 farmhouse, a multimedia show in a recre- 
ated tavern, and museum exhibits. The site is 
located in a 284-acre public park five minutes 
from downtown Burlington off Vermont Route 
127. 
Location: One Ethan Allen Homestead, U.S. 
Route 2, Burlington. 
Directions: From 1-89, take Exit 14W (Route. 
2). Turn right on Prospect Street, left on Pearl 
Street, right on N. Champlain Street. Turn left 
at end of street & make immediate right onto 
Vermont Route 127N. Take first exit ("North . 





The Cold Hollow Cider Mill in Stowe is famous for its Vermont Charm. 





Avenue Beaches") and turn right at small sign. 
Phone: (802) 865-4556 


Shelburne Museum 
Exhibitions showcase one of the country's finest collec- 
tions of Americana, including decoys, dolls, furniture, 


horse-drawn carriages, paintings, tools, toys, trade signs, 


quilts and weathervanes. Galleries include paintings by 
Impressionist masters. Thirty-seven historic structures 
include a log cabin, lighthouse, steam locomotive, operat- 
ing vintage carousel, covered paces and restored 220-foot 
steamboat. 

Time: 1 - 4 p.m. daily; museum store open 12 noon - 5 
p.m. 

Admission: Adults $8.75, children 6-14, $3.50, family 
pass, $45 

Members and children under 6 enter free. 

Phone: (802) 985-3346 


Robert Hull Fleming Museum 


This museum offers a wide range of exhibits. Currently, 


the main exhibit is a Chinese painting collection. Guided 
tours are available with reservation. 


Location: 61 Colchester Ave., 
UVM, Burlington 

Open: Tuesday - , 9 a.m. - 4 
p.m., Saturday and Sunday, 1 
-5 p.m. 

Cost: $3 adult, $5 family, $2 
seniors and students, free to 
museum members, UVM, St. 
Michael's College and 
Burlington College faculty, 
staff, students, and children 6 
and under. 

Phone: (802) 656-0750, (802) 
656-2090. 


Middlebury 

Museum of Art 
The museum offers a perma- 
nent collection plus 13 alumni 


College 


- artists; senior studio art 
Photo by Janine Hess = majors show; and sculptures 
from Middlebury. 


Time: Tuesday - Friday, 10 a.m. 
- 5 p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 
12 noon - 5 p.m. 
Admission: Free 
Location: Center for the Arts, Middlebury College 
Directions: Vermont Route’30, Middlebury 
Phone: (802) 443-5007 
Web site: www.middlebury.edu/~museum 


Lake Champlain Basin Science Center 

Programs include exhibits, live animal demonstrations, 
and hands-on activities. Public tours of the state-of-the-art 
research lab are also available. 

Location: One College St., Burlington 

For more information: Lake Champlain Basin Science 
Center Program 

Phone: (802) 864-1848 
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Many tourists visit Vermont in the fall to see some of the best foliage in New England. 
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Some like it hot 


SMC Fire Department on call for campus and community 


By Adrienne Lanchantin 
Staff Writer 


Eight St. Michael's student 
firefighters were the first on the 


Braelock Road in Colchester on 
Sept. 7 at 11:42 p.m. 

The fire, which engulfed most 
of the second floor of the house, 
was deemed accidental by the fire 
marshal. 

Junior Kristin Conway, who 
has been on the department since 
last year, said when they arrived at the house everything 
went smoothly and everyone knew what to do. 

"We always know what to do 100 percent of the 
time," Conway said. 

Peter Soons, St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue chief, said 
this fire was particularly difficult because of the post-and- 
beam structure and pine ceilings. However, in terms of 
experience, this fire was good for training. 

Kevin Rice, a junior who has also been on the depart- 
ment for a year, said they had a lot of time to think about 
the call on the 15-minute drive. 

Only one room was in flames when the Saint 
Michael’s Fire Department (SMFD) arrived, but the fire 
quickly spread throughout thé second floor before it was 
extinguished, Rice said. 

About three hours after arriving, the fire was extin- 
guished. However, the work was far from over, said Jesse 
Dobiecki, captain of the SMFD. They stayed for hours 
cleaning up the scene and making sure the structure was 
stable, he said. 

The SMFD did not arrive home until around 7 the fol- 
lowing morning. 

"I was really proud of everybody that night," 
Dobiecki said. "Just because our bodies need to rest does- 
n't mean the fire is going to go out." 

Junior Erin Rustay, a SMFD member, said even 
though the fire was a tragedy, it was nice to respond to a 
call that put their training to use. 

The fire was overwhelming at times. First Lt. 
Elizabeth Tardugno, junior, said, "You see more flames 
then you've ever seen before and you just do what you've 
been trained to do, and so does everybody else." 

Dobiecki credits part of their success with the fire to 
the new fire engine the department received in May. "If 
we hadn't had that truck we wouldn't have been able to get 
all those people there," Dobiecki said. 





The SMC Fire Department 


The department also owns a basic 
function hose truck, which has similar 
equipment. 

The present SMFD is composed of 11 
members, and responds to an average of 
27 calls a month. The days are varied, 
Dobiecki said, and can go from no calls for 
days to four fire alarms in one night. 

The number of calls per month has 
certainly gone up throughout the years, 
Soons said, who was on the department as 
a student in the early 1980s, and has 
served as St. Michael's Fire and Rescue Chief since 1990. 

The SMFD works in conjunction with the Colchester 
Center Fire Department. Part of its mutual agreement 
reads, "CCVFC and SMFD shall be integrated into a com- 
mon organizational structure under the command of 
CCVFC." 

All gear for the SMFD is provided by the CCFD. 

St. Michael's fire fighters train twice a week. Sunday 
afternoons in the firehouse they train with Tardugno. On 
Wednesday nights they train with the Colchester Fire 
Department. During training they mostly run simulations 
of fire situations, but they also run drills, clean and check 


risking 


scene at a structure fire on 


“Every time they get 
on the truck, they are 
their 
They're also saying, 
‘I'll save the guy next 
to me, and he'll do the 
same for me.’” 
Jessie Dobiecki 
Captain of SMFD 


equipment, and hold meetings, Dobiecki said. 

Each member does a required 24-hours of duty each 
week. Shifts for duty run each night from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
Each shift has its own group, or engine company, which 
is composed of at least four fire fighters. __ 

Dobiecki said during the day no one is technically on 
duty, but if people aren't in class they usually respond to 
calls. 

The town doesn't have a set number of members on 
duty each night but the SMFD guarantees they will have 
at least four on duty to respond to calls, he said. 

During vacations there are no assigned engine com- 
panies, but people usually stay. 

Department members also stay over the summer, 
Dobiecki said. This summer nine members stayed, which 
is more than previous summers. 

The school pays room and board for those who 
decide to stay for their summer break. 

"Every time they get on the truck, they are risking 
their lives. They're also saying 'T'll save the guy next to 
me, and he'll do the same for me'," Dobiecki said, "Most 
people don't want to deal with the things we have to deal 
with." 

Rustay said it is understood throughout the depart- 
ment that school comes first. 

Dobiecki said he tries not to go to a call within an 
hour before class, but professors are understanding. "It's 
hard because this is what I really like to do," he said. 


Getting Involved 


To become a member of the 
SMED, an interested student 
must first complete an apprentice 
course. The course meets twice a 
week and runs for about two 
months. 

The apprentice course is basi- 
cally an overview of the way the 
SMFD does things, Dobiecki 
said. 

Conway described the appren- 
tice course as informal and fun. She said it is laid back and 
exciting, but at the same time educational. 

After the course, a potential department member 
becomes a probationary fire fighter (or "probate"). At this 
point,they are assigned to an engine company, and are 
allowed to go on calls. 

Students spend four months as a probate, and then 
come up for vote to become a full-time member of nee 
department. 

Dobiecki said that to be voted 
onto the department, students don't 
have to be the best fire fighters in the 
world, they just have to know the pro- 
cedures and be dedicated to the fire 
department. 

If a student is voted down, 
they remain at probationary status. 

Once a member of the depart- 
ment, members have the option to take 
an essentials course taught by state fire 
officials. This certifies a person as a 
level one fire fighter, Dobiecki said. 

Rice described the beginning 
process as a smooth transition. It is a good process of 
going through the steps..It’s very sequential, and very log- 
ical, he said. 

"T've learned more than I ever imagined," Rice con- 
cluded. 

The SMFD works as a team, Rice said. "It's like a 
sport, but if you lose now you have a lot on the line." 

However, the SMFD doesn't only fight fires. They 
see themselves as part of the community, Dobiecki said. 
They hold open houses and fire prevention programs for 
local schools and the outside communities. 

"There's no feeling quite like this. Every day just you 





lives. 





Photo by Matt Frawley 
Junior Kevin Rice and Junior John MacCallum wash the 
SMED fire truck. 


showing up is a big deal. You're saving lives every day," 
Dobiecki said. 


Department niembers ond to a car 

| ac fen on Blakely Road in Colchester. 

| 8am. Arrive home — 

| 10:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. - Classes 

| 6p.m. Engine Company meet for duty. 

_ Engine Company meet for dinner. 

ll p.m. Bed 

11:42 p.m. Call 

_ Department members responded to 
structure fire on Braelock Road in 
Colchester. Fire was out at 3:30 a.m. 
Overhaul. SMFD help clean and_ pick 
up equipment 
Get fuel for truck 
Fill air bottles in Colchester 

_ Wash trucks/gear 

_ Write report 

Shower 
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Horoscopes 


Mademoiselle Michelle can help with what 
the stars have in store for you! 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

This week's weather is making you moody. 
Sleep an extra three hours a night and sing 
songs over breakfast. Go for daily jogs with 
the skunks running around campus. Be care- 
ful; they do spray! 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

Locking yourself up in your room all the time 
is not helping your social life. Meet as many 

people as you can and get their addresses; pen 
pals are for life! 





Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) 

Knock! Knock! Anyone home? Quit living 
in that fantasy world and get with the pro- 
gram. That guy next door is not going to 
know you exist unless you let him know. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Feeling a little blue? Ditch the jeans and go 
for the black leather. You'll attract attention, 
you'll get numbers (even if you don't want 
them) and you'll feel like a new you! 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

All of those late-night parties are giving you 
dark circles around those beautiful eyes. Rent 
your favorite movie and curl up on the couch 
with a cup of tea. But remember, make it an 
early night. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Having a rough week? The waning moon 
could be the problem. Take it easy; perhaps 
indulge in a hot steamy shower. Call that old 
friend, write yourself a poem. 





Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Feeling sorry for yourself is not going to help 
you bring up those grades. Devote this week 
to the library. Live and breathe your studies. 
Actually open that textbook! 


Aries (March 21-April 19) 
Wondering why you haven't had a date all 
month? It's your roommate! He tells all of 
the cuties at your door that you don't wash 
your underwear. Have a heart-to-heart with 
that roomie; tell him how it's gonna be! 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) 

You may be expected to turn in a rather large 
assignment this week. I would advise you to 
do it on time. Otherwise your grades may 
suffer! And go ahead and splurge; buy your- 
self that great ballet outfit you've been eyeing 
all month! 


Gemini (May 21-June 21) 

You are feeling (and acting) a bit selfish this 
week. Your housemates are threatening to 
call the dogcatcher on you. Apologize and 


lock yourself in your room for the remainder 
of the week. 


Cancer (June 22-July 22) 
You need an adventure. The next time it rains 
take off those shoes and puddle jump. The 


make you smile, which everyone loves! 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Beat the need for munchies by taking a walk. 
Invite that hottie you’ ve been eyeing to come 
along. And hey, if you get too hungry, munch 
some grass. 


AEOSRANLP ARS SG ®: 





chilly water will invigorate you. The fun will . 





The name Robert Walter may sound foreign to 
most East Coast music fans, but the former 
Greyboy Allstars keyboardist has made himself 
known in the western United States and in Europe. 
His resume includes sessions with jazz and funk 
legends like Herbie Hancock and Fred Wesley. His 
latest undertaking, Robert Walter’s 20th Congress, 
originally came together as a side project in the bay 
area during breaks from touring with the Greyboy 
Allstars. 

The past year has given Walter more time to 
devote to this group of like-minded musicians. The 
band’s latest release, “Money Shot,” benefits from 
Walter’s rhythmically-driven organ playing and the 
addition of Galactic’s Stanton Moore on drums. 

Those who remember Walter from the 
Greyboy Allstars may be surprised. While most of 
his previous works were centered on his melodic 
approach to the electric piano, “Money Shot” shifts 
the emphasis to his work on the Hammond B-3 
organ. 

Many of the tracks on “Money Shot” are root- 
ed in New Orleans rhythms, mainly due to Moore’s 
drumming. However, other avenues are explored as 
well. “Instant Lawn,” for example, strays a bit from 
the classic funk sound and leans heavily on 
Walter’s - attractive hooks and saxophonist 
Cochemea Juan Gastelum’s inspired, soulful play- 
ing. “I’m Over It” moves into gospel territory, with 





I know I've touched on this before, but I think 
that every now and again, it's good to examine the 
beliefs people hold in America. It's amazing what 
people will believe. Although I am a firm believer 
in Bat Boy, I think it's clear that Elvis is dead, and 
has been for quite some time. JI think it's also quite 
amazing what people won't 
believe in the face of facts. 

It shocks me to. think 
some people still think the 
Holocaust never happened. 
Sometimes we can just brush 
off what some people hold to 
be true (like the facts we 
bombed Cambodia during the 
Vietnam War, and the WTO 
doesn't have human rights in 
mind when it passes resolu- 


‘tions) by assuming they are 


either crazy or stupid. It isn't really what "crazy" or 
"stupid" people believe that frightens me. It's what 
rational, educated, and even intelligent people 
believe. 

First of all, I don't know how people can think 
that if a business contributes to a candidate's cam- 
paign, the business won't ask for political favors. 
That would be like buying your friend a $10 million 
sports car and then never asking to drive it once or 
twice. Wouldn't you be reluctant to buy them anoth- 
er one if they never let you drive it, or at least let 
you ride in the passenger seat as he or she whips 
around corners with "Highway to the Danger Zone" 
playing in the background? Along the same lines, 
wouldn't you be reluctant to donate $10 million to 
someone's campaign if the last time you did, you 
didn't get so much as one favorable law or regula- 
tion? 

It also shocks me people can believe economic 
growth anywhere equals economic growth every- 
where. My parents live week-to-week. That's real- 
ly not the level of prosperity my family should be 


“Tt isn’t really what 
‘crazy’ or ‘stupid’ people 
believe that frightens me. 
It’s what rational, educat- 

ed, and even intelligent 
people believe.” 


Robert Walter’s 20th 
Congress latest album is 
worth the money 


By Matt Frawley 


Walter supplying bluesy, overdriven chords against 
guitarist David Carano’s silent, southern-style 
strumming. . 

The ensemble’s most ambitious work can be 
found on the album’s closing track, “Blues For 
Y2K.” Walter shines on the rarely-used WLM 
organ, while other members noodle away in the 
background, particularly Moore,.who lends to the 
excitement of the tune with his freestyle drumming. 

“Money Shot’ is for the most part a dance 
album. These more up-tempo numbers include a 
fine cover of Dr. John’s “Everybody Wanna Get 
Rich Rite Away” and one of Walter’s originals, 
“Shemp Time,’ which features former Greyboy 
Allstars guitarist Elgin Park. 


Robert 
Walter’s 
20th 
Congress 


Money Shot 


Available on Fog City Records 





Americans should question 
some of their firmly- _ 
erounded beliefs 


By Josh Cook 


living in. Furthermore, there's a whole mass of peo- 
ple (everyone not born white, western, and moder- 
ately well-off to begin with) who are suffering even 
more. 

I wonder how Latin-American peasants feel 
about America's economic growth; that is, of 
course, if they have the time to 
think about it while they're 
sewing the soles on our Nikes 
for wages that are at the mercy 


of CEOs because of the North 
American Free Trade 
Agreement. 


People also seem to 
think the protests that hap- 
pened recently are comprised 
only of bored college students 
who want to be as cool as their 
parents were during the anti- 
war movement of the 60s. I guess this belief is 
almost excusable, seeing as how it seems to be held 
by all the major news sources in the country. 

You could make the case that I, in fact, am a 
bored neo-hippie, but I doubt the same could be said 
for the union members that were in Washington, 
D.C. with me last April for the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund protest. 

I can't blame people entirely for what they 
believe. We believed in Nixon and in trickle-down. 
Often we are never shown alternative beliefs. The 
media decides, or is told, to present only one set of 
beliefs, and most people, even the rational and intel- 
ligent just accept them as truth. 

On a completely different note, I'd like to apol- 
ogize to those people who also force-fed fliers to 
debate-goers at the showing of the first presidential 
debates. It was made clear to me my last column 
implied I was the only one standing outside 
McCarthy that night. As many know, that's not 
true. I apologize to those who also stood in the fight 
to reclaim democracy. 
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U.S. Senate debate focused on past 


Voting records, past support 
of legislation targeted by the 
candidates in debate Oct. 17 


By Adam Lanthier 
Politics Editor 


Candidates for U.S. Senate 
Democrat Edward Flanagan and 
incumbent Republican James 
Jeffords. debated on Vermont 
Public Radio Oct. 17. 

Jeffords insisted all the can- 
didates for U.S. Senate be present 
that night in order for him to 
attend. 

The debate was divided into 
two parts, with Jeffords, 
Flanagan and Libertarian candi- 
date Hugh Douglas speaking 
first. The second part included 
Jeffords, independent candidate 
Rick Hubbard, Liberty Union 
candidate Jerry Levy, and 
Constitution Party candidate 
Charles Russell. 

Jeffords was included in both 
parts of the debate because all the 
other candidates expressed a 
strong desire to ask him ques- 
tions. j 
. Early in the debate, it was 
announced Douglas would be 
delayed in arriving to the studio, 
and close to 20 minutes passed 
before Hubbard was selected to 
take his place. This absence of a 


what he says 
and does in Washington, D.C. 
“In your television ads, you 
tout the fact that President 
Clinton supports your prescrip- 
tion drug reimportation amend- 
ment,” Flanagan said. 
“However, our own Vermont 
Congressman Bernie Sanders, the 


original sponsor of this bill, says 


that you caved in to the drug 
companies.” 

Flanagan also said Clinton 
now claims Jeffords filled the bill 
with loopholes that were more 
acceptable to the drug companies 
than the original bill. 

Jeffords responded by giving 
a copy. of Clinton’s letter to 
Jeffords, with respect to the pre- 
scription drug bill and Jeffords’ 
efforts. 

Jeffords said his position as 
chairman of the Senate Health, 
Education, Labor and Pension 
Committee gives him jurisdiction 
over the Federal Drug 
Administration, which he worked 
with to create amendments to the 
bill. 

“The bill has been approved. 
Some backed off of it. I’ve read 
their statements and it appears to 
me that they preferred the issue 
more than the solution,” Jeffords 
said. 

Jeffords maintained that the 
bill’s approval was a success, 
adding that the bill might need to 
be corrected again, but there is 
plenty of time next year. 

On education, Jeffords said 


third participant allowed Vermont has the lowest student- 
Flanagan the to- teacher 
opportunity to < ratio in the 
go on. the ‘It appears to me Orn ited 
attack early. that they preferred States. For 
In _his the issue more than —‘2#_ reason, 
opening ques- : = he said, he 
tion, Flanagan the solution.” doesn’t sup- 
_ said he was port a bill 
concerned requiring the 
about a pat- sen. James Jeffords, hiring of 
tern between on opponents of his 199,000 new 
what Jeffords amendment to a prescription teachers. 
says in drug reimportation bill oe Ou 
Vermont and support mak- 


ing money to 
pay new teachers,” Jeffords said 
to Flanagan, “when what 
Vermont really needs is some 
- more special education funding.” 
Flanagan retorted by saying 
Jeffords eliminated many other 
educational advancements when 
he voted against it. 


Photo courtesy of the Jeffords for U.S. Senate campaign 
Republican Senator James Jeffords, in office since 


1988, is running for his third term. 


“That bill also allows for lat- 
itude to Vermont schools,” 
Flanagan said, “so that they can 
spend the money on school con- 
struction, modernization, the pur- 
chase of computers, if new teach- 


ers are not required because of. 


fine teacher/student ratios.” 
Moving on to higher educa- 
tion, Jeffords said he dramatical- 
ly expanded Pell Grants, and 
reduced student loan interest to 
the lowest point in many years. 
“The most recent thing-that I 
have done is to create a program 
which is now called ‘Gear Up,” 
Jeffords said, “which will help 
young people without the family 





Photo courtesy of the Flanagan for U.S. Senate campaign 
Democratic candidate Edward Flanagan has been the 


Vermont State Auditor since 1992. 


ney raised and 





incomes necessary to really pro- 
vide that education.” 

Flanagan challenged the 
claims made.by Jeffords by citing 
a $10,000 tax deduction Jeffords 
voted against in 1995, and again 
in 1996. 

“In 1999,” Flanagan said, 
“you voted against an amend- 
ment which would’ve fully fund- 
ed the 40 percent of the federal 
government’s commitment to 
cover special education, a prom- 
ise that was made 20 years ago.” 

When Jeffords said he could- 
n’t remember the date of that 
vote, Flanagan was quick to say 
it was March 28, 1999, vote num- 





spent _ 





ber 72. Jeffords reacted by 
defending his record and claim- 
ing not to remember that vote. 

“T have a perfectly lovable 
record when it comes to looking 
out for funding special educa- 
tion,” Jeffords said, “and I don’t 
know where that vote came from. 

“We get some weird votes 
sometimes which look good on 
the circuit” of bills appearing 
before Senate committees, 
Jeffords said. 

Flanagan responded quickly 
by saying, “You cast some weird 
votes sometimes.” 


in Cheray Hall 


acquisition of Trono’s Bagel 
Factory on College Parkway. 


Vice President for Finance Neal 


Robinson informed DiTullio 


that terms for a lease with 


Damien Eddy have been agreed 


1@ upon. Eddy plans to open a 
pizza shop in the building, 


Purple Knight Pizza, and 90 to 


_ 95 percent of the restaurant’s 


business will be geared toward 
St. Michael’s students, 
Dean of Students Michael 


, nae in ‘the Champlain : 
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Tax cuts, deductibility 
srab campaign spotlight 


Bush proposes tax cuts across every bracket, 
Gore seeks targeted tax cuts for middle class 


By Lynn McConnell 
Staff Writer 


With a projected surplus that 
exceeded expectations, presiden- 
tial candidates Al Gore and 
George W. Bush are making tax 
cuts and deductibility major 
issues this election. 

Some voters might have dif- 
ficulty cutting through the presi- 
dential candidates’ rhetoric and 
making a well-informed decision 
about which candidate they favor 
on any issue. 

This is especially true when 
talking about taxes, a complex 
topic affecting many aspects of 
daily life. 

Republican Bush is keeping 
his program simple, with broad 
cuts across each tax bracket, 
while Gore is presenting more 
targeted cuts. - 

Democrat Gore said his ideas 
focus on the economic success of 
the Clinton administration and on 
continuation of its "fiscal disci- 
plines" and policies in place. 

Bush's stance is that tax cuts 
are long overdue and said he 
wants to return a fourth of.the 
present surplus to the people who 
have earned it, American citi- 
zens. 
Although it affects nearly 
every citizen, it is difficult for 
voters to select a candidate based 
on tax plans alone. 

When a vote is cast for one 
candidate's tax plan, it is also a 
vote for all the strings attached to 
it. 

The Gore campaign is claim- 
ing to target tax relief for middle- 
class families and small business- 
es, projecting $500 billion in tax 
relief for working families. 

Gore proposes giving tax 
credits to families with long-term 
care concerns and making health 
insurance more available to small 
businesses through tax credits. 

He also offers a plan to make 
up to $10,000 in college tuition 
tax deductible, and to allow life- 

long learning savings accounts 
for college. 
: If elected president, Gore 
said he would provide incentives 
for people to save for their own 


retirements through the 
Retirement Savings Plan. 


Under Gore, child care 





- www.democracy. 


Tnteractive cybercasts ‘Con 


would be made more affordable 
for working families through the 
expansion of child care and after- 
school tax credits. 

Bush proposes tax cuts in 
some of the same areas as Gore, 
but Bush's largest tax cuts would 
come from a general lowering of 
tax rates in each bracket. 

He would lower the 15 per- 
cent tax bracket to 10 percent for 
the first $6,000 earned by a single 
person, the first $10,000 of a sin- 


more spending on government 
programs than the tax cuts pro- 
vided at the top bracket. 

As in no other election, the 
Internet is providing useful tools 
for voters to place the candidates’ 
ideas next to others and make 
comparisons based on individual 
concerns. . 

Several Internet sites evalu- 
ate the candidates’ plans objec- 
tively, with the goal of informing 
voters of the truth in policies 


gle _ parent, when both 
and the first Bush proposes tax cuts > candidates 
$12,000 of a x disagree on 
couple. in some of the same the details of 
Bush's areas as Gore, but a proposal. 
plan would 9. Ve A site 
decrease the Bush’s largest tax cuts provided by 
maximum tax WOuld come froma the the 
rate to 25 per- general lowering of tax Philadelphia 


cent for the 
middle class, 
rather than 
the present 28- to 31-percent 
maximum. 

Six million families would 
no longer pay federal income tax 
under this plan, or about one out 
of five families. with children, 
according to the Bush campaign. 

Bush's tax plan would also 
eliminate the estate tax, and 
expand Education Savings 
Accounts and charitable donation 
deductions. 

Bush claims the tax plan 
would encourage economic 
growth by cutting marginal rates 
across all tax brackets. 

Bush said he believes his tax 
cut proposal will give families 
more of their own money to solve 
their own problems.: 

The candidates' ideas have 
undergone scrutiny from the 
opposing campaigns and the 
news media. 

Gore accused Bush of being 
more interested in tax relief for 
the rich than in critical govern- 
ment services, saying much of the 
budget surplus goes directly to 
the wealthiest one percent. 

Gore promotes his own 
"reinventing government" pro- 
gram as a way to reduce federal 
government to a smaller size, and 
criticizes Bush for expanding the 
role of government. 

Bush countered Gore's criti- 
cisms by claiming his proposal 
will actually allow seven times 


public statement transcript 


nS 


gned 


rates in each bracket. 


Inquirer, 
philly.com, 
offers a 
"Dueling Tax Plan" through 
which voters can look at their 
own tax bracket and how each 
candidate's proposals would 
affect them in dollars and cents. 

This does not; however, 
allow for any tax deductions an 
individual might be allowed. 

Nonpartisan information on 
the candidates is also provided at 
the Project Vote Smart Web site, 
which gives the results of 
National Political Awareness test, 
a survey administered to more 
than 12,000 candidates for public 
office. 

However, neither of the 
major candidates has responded 
to the project's. efforts to secure 
answers to its survey. 

Available to the public 
through FreedomChannel.com, 
videos of candidates’ opinions by 
topic can be viewed, while 
www.electionsearch2000.com 
provides copies of all of the can- 
didates' public statements. 

Other nonpartisan informa- 
tion can be found at the Web sites 
of the National Taxpayers Union 
and Foundation, OpenSecrets, 
DemocracyNet, Grassroots.com, 
E The People, and Web White 
and Blue. 

With the presidential elec- 
tion less than two weeks away, it 
is essential voters know which 
candidate offers initiatives that 
would affect their finances. 
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Third and final presidential debate 
in St. Louis occurs despite tragedy 


Missouri governor, debate organizer Mel Carnahan dies in crash 


By Christine Lesh 
Staff Writer 


Texas Gov. George W. Bush 
and Vice President Al Gore 
debated for the third and final 
time at Washington University in 
St. Louis Oct. 17. 

The debates proceeded as 
planned despite the death of 
Missouri Gov. Mel Carnahan. 

Carnahan died in a plane 
crash Oct. 16, along with his son 
Roger, nicknamed “Randy,” and 
a close campaign adviser, Chris 
Sifford. 

Carnahan, a democrat, was 
instrumental in organizing the 
presidential debate. 

He also was involved in a 
heated race with Republican Sen. 
John Ashcroft for the U.S. Senate. 

Debate organizers discussed 
postponing or canceling the 
debate out of respect for 
Carnahan and his family, but a 
letter from Carnahan's wife, Jean, 
urged the debate to go on. 

“My husband _ sincerely 
_ believed that government can be 
honest, good and noble, just as the 


founders of our nation meant for. 


it to be,” she said, adding that her 
husband would have wanted the 
debates to go on as planned. 

The moderator of the debate, 
PBS news anchor Jim~ Lehrer, 
called for a moment of silence 
before the opening question. 
Both candidates paid respect to 
the memory of Carnahan. 

In his opening statement, 
Democratic candidate Gore com- 


mented on the previous night's 
tragedy. 

“Tipper and I were good 
friends with Mel and Randy,” 
Gore said, “and I know that all of 
us here want to extend our sym- 
pathy and condolences to Jean 
and the family and to the Sifford 


family.” 
Both can- 
didates had 


much to gain 
from a good 


“My husband sincerely 
believed that 
government can be 


debate. _ From these questions, 
organizers selected the candidates 
questions. 

Health care dominated much 
of the discussion, and Gore con- 
demned Bush's record as the gov- 
ernor of Texas. 

“Now look, if you want 
someone who 
will spend a 
lot of words 
describing a 
whole convo- 


performance. luted process 
AGallup poll, honest, good and noble, and then end 
sampling the just as the founders up supporting 
opinions of F legislation 
more than 800 of our nation meant that is sup- 
likely voters, for it to be.”’ ported by the 
was conduct- big drug 
ed before the companies,” 
debate and : Jean Carnahan, orb! said, 
showed Gore widow of Missouri “this is your 


slightly ahead 
of Republican 
candidate 
Bush, but it -was essentially a sta- 
tistical tie. 

Despite the somber begin- 
nings of the debate, both candi- 
dates verbally attacked each 


_other immediately, never missing 


an opportunity to criticize the 
other's policies or political histo- 
ry. 

The debate was done in a 
town meeting format, with the 
candidates on a round stage sur- 
rounded by an audience of St. 
Louis area residents who were 
undecided voters. 

The audience members sub- 
mitted questions before the 


Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 





658-NEWW (6399) 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


(10.00 min. order) 
WINGS * SUBS * SALADS 


DINNERS ° 


BENGIJERRY'S ICE CREAM | 


Full Menu in Phone Book 
* VERMONSTER SPECIAL °¢ 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, scasoncd 
potato wedges or steakfries & two sodas 
* NEW ENGLANDER* | 
4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 
on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 


MENTION THIS AD AND RECEIVE A FREE VEGGIE PACK 





Gov. Mel Carnahan man,” 


and 
gestured 
toward Bush. 

Bush proceeded to attack the 
Clinton administration, saying 
nothing has been done under 
Gore's power to fix health care, 
although it was promised in the 
past two Clinton/Gore cam- 
paigns. 

“I can get sornethie positive 
done on behalf of the people,” 
Bush said. “That's what the ques- 
tion in this campaign is about.” 

The debate then progressed 
through the issues of tax cuts and 
federal spending. Bush claimed 
Gore was a “big spending” demo- 
crat. 

“When you total up all the 





noe on Federal Election Conmmiesion 
. data released Oct. 20, 2000 


_ 3176424, 329 _ 





: $67, 560,000 - : 





federal spending he wants to do,” 
Bush said, “it's the largest 
increase in federal spending in 
years, and there's just not going to 
be enough money.” 

Gore attacked Bush's tax cut 
plan, as well as his plan to permit 
Social Security funds to be used 
as stock investments, claiming it 
would quickly evaporate the 
country's budget surplus. 

“Tf you want somebody who 
believes we were better off eight 
years ago, then he is your man,” 
Gore said. “If you want middle 
class tax reform, then I am your 
man. I want to be.” 

St. Michael's students 
watched the debate, and even 
some interested in politics had 
difficulty finding truth within the 
candidate's bickering. 

“T turned it off within the 
first 15 minutes,” junior Sarah 
Coombs said. “It really didn't 
keep my attention. Maybe if they 
stopped attacking each other and 
addressed some issues I would 


Al Gore 
$128,017,877 
$83,016,084 
$64,519,125 

- $66,039,939 


have considered listening to the 
rest of the debate.” 

Sophomore Josh Philbrook, a 
supporter of Green Party candi- 
date Ralph Nader, thought the 
debates were an “absolute embar- 
rassment.” 

“T think it is sad that one of 
them is .going to represent our 
country,” Philbrook said. “I 
believe any candidate who shows 
up in a national poll should have 
the ability to debate.” 

Sophomore Meghann 
McDonald agreed the debate was 
disappointing, but for a different 
reason. “TI know it's all a bunch of 
empty promises,” McDonald 
said. 

Both campaigns claimed 
their candidate victorious after 
the debate. 

With the election less than 
two weeks away, both presiden- 
tial campaigns recognize that the 
third debate was the candidates’ 
last chance at swinging the unde- 
cided voter. 
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SMC teams express mixed reviews on fan support 


By Kara McManus 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael's athletes and 
coaches are divided over the 
issue of fan support for athletes. 

Some feel the student fol- 
lowing could be much stronger 
considering the success of many 
St. Michael's teams. Others 
believe St. Michael's athletes are 
sufficiently supported by peers, 
faculty, and community mem- 
bers. 

Every college in the country 
has a discrepancy between the 
fan support given to certain 
teams as opposed to others. 
Certain sports are the money 
makers because they bring in rev- 
enue to the athletic department. 

At St. Michael's, the basket- 
ball and hockey teams are the 
only sports that charge admission 
to games. These sports attract a 
following of fans from St. 
Michael's students and from the 
surrounding community as well. 

Sophomore hockey player 
Kenny Walsh said he feels there 
is not as much support for the Ice 
Knights as he would like to see. 

"I don't think we get that 
many fans. It would be a lot easi- 
er for people to come to support 
us if there was a rink on campus," 
Walsh said. 

Members of the Athletic 
Department recall the days when 
the bleachers at Ross Sports 
Center were filled to capacity. 
Despite the success of tue basket- 
ball teams, attendance at games 
has declined in the last 10 to 15 
years. 


“I feel that the 
student body does 
not sufficiently sup- 
port all the athletes 
across the board in 
every sport.” 


Betsy Cieplicki, 
volleyball head coach 





“There has been a decrease 
in fan support, for men's basket- 
ball in _ particular,”’Assistant 
Athletic Director and head trainer 
Zaf Bludevich said. 

“During the late 70s and 
early 80s the place was packed 
for every game,” he said. “Now, 
it depends a lot on when the game 
is. If it is on a weekend we get 
more fans, but on a weeknight 
not as many." 

The difference in attendance 
between men’s and women's 
sporting events has been an issue 
for many female athletes 
throughout the country. 

Despite this fact, members 
of several St. Michael's women's 
teams feel well supported by the 
college. 

Members of the top-ranking 
women's field hockey team feel 
supported by their peers. 

"We have really good sup- 
port from the students and facul- 
ty members at our games. They 
all show an interest in the sport 
and that means a lot to us," field 
hockey player Allison Stebe, a 
junior, said. 

Softball team captain senior 





Abby Feeney said, "I love the 
fans we get. It is so cold in the 
spring that we appreciate anyone 
who comes to support us." 

St. Michael's has begun to 
change its athletic schedules so 
there is not as much of a discrep- 
ancy between the number of 
attendants at men's vs. women's 
games. 

"For basketball, typically the 
women have played first with a 
5:30 p.m. start time. This is not 
always desirable, and beginning 
last year we switched the time 


with the men for several games,"" 


Athletic Director Geri Knortz 
said. 
Teams not as well known on 


Photo by Matt Frawley 
Fans crowd the sidelines during the women’s field hockey game against 
Plymouth State College Oct. 22. The Lady Knights won 2-0. 


campus struggle to garner fan 
support for their games as well. 

The women's volleyball and 
the cross-country teams would 
like to see more students come to 
watch them at events. A large 


- amount of their fan base consists 


of parents who travel to watch 
their children compete. 

“T realize volleyball is not a 
big sport in Vermont, so it doesn't 
surprise me when we don't have a 
large. turnout some days,” 
women's volleyball coach Betsy 
Cieplicki said. 

“I feel that the student body 
does not sufficiently support ath- 
letes all across the board in every 
sport," she said. 





SUBWAY SERIES: Some tuning in, some uninterested 


Continued from page 20 


In the 12th inning of Game 
1, tied 3-3, the Yankees’ Jose 
Vizcaino ripped a two-out, bases- 
loaded single into left field giving 
the Yankees a 4-3 victory and a 1- 
0 advantage on the Mets. 

The excitement continued in 
Game 2. 

The Yankees owned the 
Mets for eight of nine innings, 
shutting their offense down and 
putting six unanswered runs on 
the board. 

But in the bottom of the 
ninth, with little hope alive, the 


Mets mustered five quick runs, 


putting themselves within one- 


run of tying the game and send- 
ing it into extra innings. 

Yankees pitcher Mariano 
Rivera had other ideas though, 
and struck-out the Mets Kurt 
Abbott for the final out of the 
game, sending the Mets home to 
Shea Stadium down two games. 

Here at St. Michael’s, some 
students and faculty are tuning in 
while others are not. 

Some either don’t care or are 
indifferent. 

“T ll watch for a minute if its 
on in a bar or something,” senior 


Greg Coleman said. 

Although Coleman likes nei- 
ther team, he would rather see the 
Yankees lose, he said. 

“Tt’s okay,” junior Soo Choi 
said. “I’m gonna watch a little, 
but I don’t care that much about 
it.’ 

Some will watch because of 
the rarity that two teams from the 
same city are playing in the 
World Series. 

“['m kind of impartial, but 
[ll watch because it'll be good to 
see because they are both from 
New York,” senior Beth Grimaldi 
said. 


PNA ia e(estel 


Fitness and Tanning 
0 MONTHS - $99 ($5 a week) 


“Open 24 Hours” 
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1881 Williston Road 
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1 1/4 Miles from Campus 
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“What we need on this cam- 
pus is more losers from 
Connecticut that think they’re 
from New York,” Coleman said. 

Other students are watching 
intently. 

Junior Jim Leto, a Yankees 
fan, has been watching the series 
with friends on campus at the 
Cancer Awareness and 
Prevention House . 

Leto and his army of fellow 
Yankee fans greatly outnumber 
resident Mets fans, brothers Jake 
and Cole Lahey, which makes 
for, as Leto joked “a great tension 
between friends.” 

Leto plans to watch the 
remainder of the series. 

“Tt’d be interesting if it went 
to a seventh game,” he said. “Id 
like to see a good rivalry go on.” 

“We still haven’t lost hope,” 
Jake Lahey said. 

Many people would like to 
see the Yankees lose, but not nec- 
essarily because they are Mets 
fans. 

“T’m for the Mets because I 


_am a White Sox fan at heart,” 


said Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities 

“You can’t have a team in the 
American league and root for the 
Yankees,” she said. 

“Boston fans just don’t 
care,” Rev. Mike Cronogue said. 
“They just want the Yanks to 
lose.” 


Cronogue, a life-long Mets 
fan, grew up 50 miles from Shea 
Stadium and is excited that the 
Mets finally made it to the series. 

“For me the important thing 
is that they’re in,” he said. 

The last time the Mets were 
in the World Series was in 1986, 
when they defeated a young 
Boston Red Sox team led by 


Roger Clemens, a_ current 
Yankee, in Game 7. 
The Mets will seek their first 


victory Oct. 24, when they return 
home to Shea Stadium for Game 
= 
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Challenging the rock. 


St. Michael's students, faculty find rock 
climbing mentally and physically rewarding 


By Matt Reno 
Staff Writer 


Rock climbing is becoming 
more popular across the country. 
In Vermont, the sport's popularity 
is growing, as it is an exhilarating 
activity for people of all ages. 

Many opportunities to learn 
rock climbing are offered 
through the St. Michael's 
Wilderness Program. 

WP Director Todd Wright, 
who has been climbing for nine 
years, ran the St. Michael's out- 
ing club as a student and founded 
the Wilderness Program, which 
offers a number of entry-level 
courses in climbing. 

An introductory course costs 
about $20 and gear is included 
for a full-day trip. 

"Rock climbing is a craft," 
Wright said as he explained one 
should learn about climbing 
before attempting it. "We stress 
appreciation for the art of climb- 
ing and the inherent dangers." 

Becoming a rock climbing 
instructor requires a full semester 
of training plus an 80-hour 
course called the Wilderness First 
Responder Program, which 
teaches emergency medical treat- 
ment in the outdoors. - 

Seniors Matt Salter and 
Steve Brady are instructors for 
the St. Michael's Wilderness 
Program. 

Salter took up the sport in 
college because it was something 
he had always wanted to try. He 
now works at the climbing wall 
in the Tarrant Center on Monday 
evenings giving free lessons to 
beginners. 

Brady, who has been climb- 
ing since high school, has always 
been interested in outdoor activi- 
ties. He was attracted to the chal- 
lenge of climbing as well as the 
"sheer aesthetic of being out- 
side," he said. 

"Climbing is a physical chal- 
lenge," Brady said, "but more 
importantly, I find it a mental 
challenge." 





Bs 


Photo courtesy of Steve Brady 


Seniors Steve Brady, left, and Matt Salter take a break from climbing 
in Red Rocks Canyon, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Brady and Salter said 
Vermont is an ideal location for 
climbing because it is equidistant 
from the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire and 
Adirondacks of New York. 

They said one of their 
favorite aspects of the sport is the 
camaraderie amongst climbers. 
They said it is a great opportuni- 
ty to meet new people and grow 
closer as a result of working as a 
team. 


“The people you 
meet, the places you 
go and the total 
experience it creates 
are just great.” 


Matt Salter, 
senior 


"Climbing is a very impor- 
tant part of my life," Salter said. 
"The people you meet, the places 
you go and the total experience it 
creates are just great." 

Rock climbing has taken 
Brady and Salter all over the 
country, including Colorado, 
Nevada, and many locations in 





Photo courtesy of Todd Wright 
Wilderness Program Director Todd Wright atop Smuggler’s Notch’s 
Hidden Gully. 


the . 


New England. Wright has also 
climbed throughout the country 
in addition to Germany and Italy. 
He plans to climb in Mexico this 
Christmas. 

Wright said some quality 
New England mountains to climb 
are in Jeffersonville, Vt.; North 
Conway, N.H.; and Rumney, 
N.H. 

Indoor climbing gyms are 
also available locally at places 
such as the Burlington Rock 
Gym and Petra Cliffs in 
Burlington, and the Green 
Mountain Rock Climbing Gym 
in Mendon, Vt. 

Townhouse Resident 
Director Lisa Mazzariello has 
been climbing since 1991. She 
loves the challenge and adrena- 
line mush that comes with the 
sport. 

Mazzariello said she noticed 
rock climbing is becoming popu- 
lar with young children much in 
the same way soccer experienced 
a rise in popularity a few years 
ago. She likes the idea that rock 
climbing is a good way to help 
troubled youths feel better about 
themselves. 

She said it is also a great 
activity for women. It was once 
a male-dominated sport, but now 
women are getting into it more 
than ever. 

One of the most appealing 
aspects of rock climbing is it can 
be done by people of all ages. © 

Chip Schlegel, who works at 
Petra Cliffs, said he has seen 
children as young as 2 years old 
at the gym, though most children 
begin taking interest around the 
age of 5. 

Physically-disabled people 
have climbed the wall. Schlegel 
has seen completely paralyzed 
people at the gym. 

Since they can't use their 
arms, the thrill for them is the 
feeling of weightlessness they get 
when they are suspended by the 
ropes, he said. 

"It's great to see people 
enthusiastic about doing some- 
thing that seems as though they 
would not be able to do," he said. 








A violent trend 


Behavior of pro athletes out of hand 





By Dan Sullivan 
Sports Editor 


Mama, don't let your babies 
grow up to be professional ath- 
letes. 

If you do, at least teach 
them how to behave. 

With an alarming frequency, 
violence, on and off the field, is 
becoming more prevalent in 
today's sporting world, namely 


-within the predominant four — 


basketball, baseball, football, and 
hockey. 

It seems these athletic icons 
— the people we praise, idolize, 
and put on the covers of our mag- 
azines, newspapers, and on our 
television screens — can no longer 
control themselves publicly or 
privately — if they ever could. 

They live and breathe under 
a microscope and anything they 
say or do is analyzed, criticized, 
and glorified — good or bad. It 
seems, though, more often we 
hear the bad. 

In November 1999, former 
Carolina Panther's wide receiver 
Rae Carruth and three other men 
were arrested and charged with 
first-degree murder in the death 
of Carruth’s pregnant girlfriend. 

In July, the man accused of 
shooting Carruth's girlfriend, Van 
Brett Watkins, confessed to firing 
the gun that killed Cherica 
Adams and will testify against 
Carruth. 

Things do not look good for 
Carruth, whose trial began Oct. 
23: 

Maybe he is innocent — a 
court of law will determine that — 
but it is disturbing that a profes- 
sional athlete is caught in the 
middle of such a horrific crime. 

His trial brings up a frighten- 
ing trend in professional sports — 
athletes, it seems, are more com- 
monly finding themselves 
involved in acts of violence. 

Whether it is a barroom 
brawl, a night-club stabbing, or 
an alleged murder, acts of vio- 
lence associated with the profes- 
sional athlete are becoming an 
all-too-often occurrence. 

New York Jets player 
Jumbo Elliot pleaded guilty last 
summer after punching a bar 
patron and urinating in the sink in 
the women’s bathroom of a Long 
Island bar. He is one of many 
professional athletes to create 


troubles like these. 

Why can’t athletes control 
themselves? 

It may be the company they 
keep or the places they frequent. 
Maybe it is a case of being in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, 
but many athletes are not con- 
ducting themselves properly off 
the field. 

Don't get me wrong — many 
athletes are excellent role models 
and deserve to be praised. Tiger 
Woods, Michael Jordan, and 
Steve Young are just a few 
upstanding athletes that serve as 
excellent models for today's 
youth. 

But there are the Elliots and 
Carruths that embarrass them- 
selves, their organizations, and 
their leagues with unacceptable, 
childish behavior 

The bad boys always make 
the headlines. 

What is wrong with these 
people? They make millions of 
dollars to play a sport. Now, I'm 
no Albert Einstein, but that does- 
n't sound like a tough way to earn 
a few million dollars a year. 

People work their entire 
lives and never come close to 
what many professional athletes 
rake in for a single season's work. 

And as the sporting beast 
becomes bigger and bigger each 
year, more money is made. 

- When more money is made, 
more athletes want their cut. If 
they are denied, they cry and 
whine. 

If they are obliged they 
smile, say 'thank you' and spend 
the weekend smashing beer bot- 
tles over other people's heads in 
barrooms. 

Many organizations incorpo- 
rate programs to teach their ath- 
letes how to carry themselves. 

The NFL offers a rookie ori- 
entation program to help first- 
year players become familiarized 
with the league, as well as the 
things they will encounter off the 
field. 

But something more must be 


done. Counseling, education, 
stricter punishments — some- 
thing. 


Professional athletes are in 
the spotlight whether they like it 
or not, and they are looked upon 
as role models. : 

Little kids across the country 
cover their bedroom walls with 
their favorite pro athlete posters. 

They look up to them and 
want to be like them. 

And that is scary. 

How do you explain to a 6 - 
year-old that his favorite player 
can’t play because he was sus- 
pended for being in a_ knife 
fight? 

You can’t. It needs to stop. 
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oreboard 


men’s soccer 
6-1, 5-6-1 NE-10) 
8 Le Moyne 2, 


5 at Green Mountain 
ege, 3:30 p.m. 


*s soccer 
1, 4-7-1 NE-10) 
1 SMC 4, 


8 vs. S. Conn. State, 


hockey 
, 8-1 NE-10) 


up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC 
sports hotline 
802) 654-2SMC 


Sports 


Men’s and women’s hockey teams will 
move to Division III for 2001-2002 season 


New conference is considered to be more competitive 


By Sean McCarthy 
Staff Editor 


The St. Michael’s men’s and 
women’s hockey teams are mov- 
ing into new divisions starting in 
the 2001-2002 season. The men 
are joining the Division III 
ECAC East, and the women are 
joining the Division IIT Women’s 
ECAC Ice Hockey League. 

The moves are being seen as 
very positive by all of those 
involved in both programs 
because of the many benefits 
they will create. 

This is the second major 
change for the women’s team in 
the past year; the first being the 
team’s elevation to varsity status. 
This season will be its first as 
varsity .even though it will not 
join the new division until next 
year. ; 
“The decision to elevate the 
sport to varsity status was an easy 
one. The exuberance of our stu- 
dent athletes in that program real- 
ly made the move necessary,” St. 


- Michael’s President Marc 
vanderHeyden said. 
The next step for the 


women’s team is joining the new 
division and then getting the 
same funding as other varsity 
sports. 


about $10,000 every year. It has 
happened for two years and 
needs to continue for another two 
years to get on par with the men’s 
program. We'll find a way to 








“The increased funding is at 


Climb on up 


“Wilderness Program Director Todd Wright climbs 
Smuggler’s Notch’s Hidden Gully. Wright and other St. 
Michael’s members enjoy rock and ice climbing. 


“It’s a fantastic 
opportunity for St. 
Michael’s College, 
for the players, for 

the program.” 


Lou DiMasi, 
men’s hockey coach 


make it happen,” Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said, citing 
that the ultimate goal is $40,000. 
Knortz was quick to point 
out that statistics show women’s 
hockey to be one of the fastest- 
growing sports in the Northeast. 
One thing the team no longer 
has to worry about is scheduling: 


Photo courtesy of Todd Wright 








See ROCK CLIMBING, 
Page 19 





Photo courtesy of Sports Information 
The 1999-2000 St. Michael’s women’s hockey team. The team was 
upgraded to varsity status for this season. 


the new division already has a 
system in place. 

“Entering this conference 
will be a wonderful opportunity 
because it automatically gives us 
a 17-game schedule. The fact 
that they have a competitive 
schedule is the main thing,” 
Knortz said. 

The men were, in many 
ways, forced to seek out a new 
division after the NCAA decided 
to stop sponsoring the Division II 
post-season because it had only 


-five Division II colleges in the 


country. 

_ The men’s new division, the 
ECAC East, is matched up with 
the New England Small College 


Subway Series off — 
to an exciting start — 


By Dan Sullivan 
Sports Editor 


New York is undoubtedly in 
a state of baseball bliss. 

The same might be true for 
St. Michael’s College, as many 
students and faculty hail from 
New York and Connecticut. 

For the first time in 44 years, 
two teams are battling in the Big 
Apple for the title as baseball’s 
best. 

The last time a Subway 
Series occurred was in 1956 
when the Brooklyn Dodgers 
faced the New York Yankees. 

The New York: Yankees are 
off to a 2-0 lead in the best-of. 
seven game series. 

The series started out with a 
bang Saturday night with the 
Yankees edging out the Mets in 
an extra-innings thriller. 

Game 1 — four hours and 51 
minutes — was the longest in 
World Series history. 


See SUBWAY SERIES, 
Page 18 


regular season scheduling and 
then the two conferences separate 
in the playoffs. _ 

The team will have to adjust 
to a few new factors the confer- 
ence will bring. 

“This is a much more com- 
petitive conference,” Knortz said. 


“This conference also plays _ 


back-to-back games and we’re 
not accustomed to that right now. 
Both teams are playing back-to- 
back games so it is not as though 


there is a competitive disadvan- — 


tage,” she said. 

Men’s Coach Lou DiMasi is 
excited about the change, but 
would rather focus on the upcom- 
ing season. 

“Tt’s a fantastic opportunity 
for St. Michael’s College, for the 
players, and for the program. I 
know right now what we need to 
do is take care of this year,” 
DiMasi said. Sree 

Both hockey teams might 


also play in a new rink sometime — 


in the future. 


According to  Knortz, 


vanderHeyden has been negotiat- 
ing with Cairns Arena in Soa 


Burlington. 

If everything 
planned the teams will be able to 
call the rink their home. 


“We're really very excited 


and thrilled for both men and 
women at this point. Hockey is a 
very popular sport for both spec- 
tators and participators and it is 
natural for us to embrace it,” 
Knortz said. 
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